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INTRODUCTION 

The subject of technological change has pepformed a first-class service 
to education and vocational training, focussing attention not so much 
on minor inadequaci'^s or perceived mis-matches, but in forcing policy- 
makers and education and training people to put these two functions 
under the microscope, to reconsider the approach to education ana 
training as a more thoughtfully and effectively planned investment in 
people as an on-going process which fits in more closely with employ- 
ment opportunities available, or likely to become available in the near 
future. 

Governments have made great progress in developing training opportunities 
for /Cling people leaving school, especially offering some introduction 
to the so-called new technologies with which many of them will be 
increasingly involved in their careers. 

For adults who have been in employment for some years, the picture is 
fairly ;onfused when it comes to training for technological change in 
the enterprises. The English expression "the luck of the draw" seems 
to apply in many cases, with some firms having well-planned, on-going 
training programmes for all employees at all levels and, one suspects^ 
a vast array of firms of all sizes where training for technological 
change is a kind of "fire-fighting exercise" where the minimum invest- 
ment in training is made, often at very short notice, in the minimum 
number of people sufficient to get the machines working. In other 
words, an ad hoc approach to technological change in instalments. 

The foregoing comments are not meant as unjustified criticism; indeed, 
for large numbers of firms, the type of investment in time, money and 
training personnel is beyond their resources, even if they possessed 
the high technology expertise to carry out well-planned, on-going 



training. This situation makes external training facilities such as 
group training schemes, local technical colleges and universities a 
vital element in continuing training for technological change at all 
Levels of employment; responding to local needs for skills and con- 
tributing directly to the economic well-being of the district. 

t 

Investment in continuing training for technological change is no 
longer a luxury that some firms can do without. Short-term savings 
might only delay a larger bill that the firm cannot pay when they 
realize that they must invest in advanced machinery, or go out of 
business because their products or manufe:turing processes are "anti- 
quated" by the standards of their main competitors. 

Technological charae. of course, is not like a volcano suddenly 
bursting spectacularly on an unsuspecting world, covering everything 
in its path, but is an incremental process. There are very few examples 
or new factories incorporating "state of the art" technology on "green 
field" sites, but this situation is now changing. For the biak of the 
labour force, it is the pace of the incremental change, increasingly 
rapid, that presents the challenge to their skills and employability, 
with the poorly educated and trained people more and more at risk of 
being marginalized from a labour market demanding higher levels of 
qualification. 

Just how vulnerable the semi-skilled and unskilled workers are is shown 
in the table below, published by the Department of Employment Gazette, 
London, in July 1986. Only the clothing and leather goods sector showed 
a marked increase in the employment of semi-skilled and unskilled workers, 
whilst public services showed an increase in employment of semi-skilled 
employees and the hotels and catering sector showed an increase of 17Jr 




in unskilled employee employment between 1980 and 1984. Engineering 
showed heavy decline in the numbers of semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers, and there is little reason to think that this trend will not 
continue. Upgrading of skill and qualification levels is a must if 
larger numuers of people are to remain in employment, able to cope 
with technological change. 
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Some firms, suddenly faced with the urgent need to introduce new tecli- 
nology, decide that it is much easier to'dismiss everyone over the age 
of 50, considering it not worth spending money on retraining them. This 
may seetr. a suitable short-term expedient for t!ie company: but what are 
the consequences for the person concerned, /or th*? company, which loses 
valuable company-specific experience, and the social cost to the nation? 

Until investment in the human resources is seen of as equal, if not more, 
importance to investment in machinery, there will be constant problems 
in the mis-match of qualification to job opportunities. 



Behind aLL the concern of the European countries with regard to the 
development and use of new technologies lies the question of future 
competitiveness, the key to competitiveness is flexibUity in terms, 
of manufacturing and administrative processes but, much more 
importantly, the flexibility of the labour force is crucial. This 
flexibility places new demands on training and qualification procedures 
which, despite all the efforts by public and private organizations, are 
still felt to be short of actual needs. 

I 

The increasing future demand for flexibility of the labour force, and 
their qualification also has significant implications for the education 
and training systems at all levels which themselves will have to become 
increasingly flexible. Training of managers who will be faced with 
managing change and innovation too often takes place within a fairly 
rigid curriculum structure based on traditional content and teaching 
methods. To overcome such problems, the increasing trend towards 
closer cooperation between industry and commerce on the one hand, and 
teaching establishments on the other hand, must be strengthened. 

Training to take advantage of technology transfer arrangements will 
assume ever-greater importance, since a lack of appropriate skills at 
all levels in potential recipient companies will merely serve to 
hamper technology transfer policies, with undesirable economic and 
social consequences for those organizations or countries unable to 
accept and exploit the full potential of the latest technological 
developments. 



The subject of continuing training in enterprises for technological chanv.,. 
is, however, a vast one and this short report can only give indications 
of some developments within this broad subject area. 



W.G. McDerment 
Project Coordinator 
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Results of the workshop on "Training for Con- 
tinuing Training and Education: Trainers - 
Management - Specialists in Continuing Educa- 
tion and Training"^ 

Axel Behrens, 

Fraunhofer-Institut fur Arbeitswirtschaf t und 
Organisation 

The aim of this workshop was to obtain as realistic a 
picture as possible of the needs for continuing training 
and intervention at virtually all levels of hierarchies 
and disciplines. This was not easy to achieve in a 
single workshop, but important results and information on 
practical approaches and solutions to problems were 
obtained as the following detailed questions on the 
subject were answered. The main questions were as fol- 
1 ows : 

0 What new skills are required of those responsible for 
initial and continuing training as a result of the 
increasing use of the new technologies, that is, in 
general of managements with decision-making competence 
for several fields? 



"Qual if ikation fur Wei terbi Idung : Ausbilder - 
Vorgesetzte - Wei ^erbi Idende" 
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0 What skills are required of technical management staff, 
i.e. supervisors, when new technologies are introduced 
and applied? 

0 To what extent does the relationship between teaching 
and technical/specialized competence of the trainers 
differ according to the target group of a training 
scheme, e.g. management, project teams, staff and 
service departments, shop floor management or workers 
directly involved in production? 

0 What training methods are known which meet the require- 
ments of both the specialized field and the target 
population? 

0 What does continuing training do at present, and what 
will it have to do in the future, to keep trainers in 
continuing vocational training up to date with the new 
requirements? 

These questions were to a large extent answered by the 
views and information exchanged at the workshop, which I 
shall now briefly render in the form of propos it ion- type 
results for ihe three levels of action or target groups 
mentioned above. 
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Target Group 1 

As shown in the figure below managenents must develop 
innovation and training strategies within their complex 
contexts. 



Tirgtt group for continuing trtininj ; itnagtiant 



Objactivat of continuing training, a.g. 

• ability to craata an ataoaphara conduciva to 

continuing training 
C ability to plan innovation in tha spharaa of 

tachnology, organization and training 



Target group for continuing training: management 

The foKowing basic objectives should therefore be met in 
the contining training of this target group: 



INNOVATION AND TRAINING STRrTE6IES 





'ontanta of continuing training, a.g. 



f baaic knowladga of nan tachnologiaa 
• atratagiaa for tha introduction of 



nan tachnologiaa 
f intagration of coapany invastatnt, 

paraonnal and training planning 
I activa rola of aanagaaant In continuing 

training 
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(1) Ability to create a climate conducive to continuous 
training 

Following on from the remark made by Prof. Bullinger 
that "the Management, that is, the decision-inakers . 
and the works managements are not prepared or. 
willing to invest time, money or capacity in continuous 
training", managements must be able to expressly define 
and fix the basic operational conditions at a high level 
for continuous training to take place at all. 



(2) Item "Planning" 

It is also necessary for managements to be fully aware 
that innovation in technology, organization and training 
must have equal priority in planning. In innovation 
strategy these planning activities should be inter-woven 
both temporally and with regard to content. 

In order to achieve this continuing training should 
incl ude the following: 

0 From the point of view of content managements require a 
basic grounding in new technology. Company-independent 
continuous training institutions reported at this 
workshop, as also at previous ones, that company man- 
agement staff (in some cases even "secretly") took 
* introductory courses in technical subjects at non-firm 
institutes for continuous training. This may be seen 
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as indicative of the fact that there is a certain 
awareness of deficits in specialized skills (with 
respect to new technologies). 

0 The strategies suitable for introducing new technol- 
ogies in an individual firm or enterprise must be 
determined and employed. This refers to the ability to 
employ complex inter-connected communications and 
automation techniques which go beyond the immediate 
process as efficiently as possible over several years 
in offices and production units without loss of stab- 
ility, and consistently taking into account the res- 
pective basic conditions. 

0 The fundamental requirement at present is the integra- 
tion jf investment, personnel and training planning. 
Overall this results in a call for the integration of 
these complex issues in the continuing training of 
nianagements . 

0 We also considered the active role of the managment in 
continuous training. This is on the whole problematic 
and controversial, but it does exist, for instance, in 
management training itself, ihe question as *-o whether 
in the course of the innovation process "managers" 
should not play a role as continuous trainers of the 
specialized/technical personnel was briefly discussed. 
On tne other hand there was also the question as to who 
would then be responsible for the training of these 
managers. Unlike the first question, which was not 
finally answered, in this case it was agreed that owing 
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to qualification requirements a substantial amount of 
training will have to be provided by experts of an 
operative level (e.g. the specialized/technical staff 
of a firm). There is in fact a considerable deficit in 
this sphere. 

On this basis the continuous training of the management 
can be defined according to four corner-stones: 

0 Competence in project management 
This refers to the ability to plan, carry out, protect 
the integrity of and follow through this process, which 
must run a clear course for several years from a de- 
fined start to a defined finish. 

0 Structuring competence 
This refers to the ability to grasp the complexities of 
the present employment situation - at lea^:*. in the 
aggregate condition - and to anticipate changes which 
may occur in the course of the application of a 
technology. While this is is a very highly developed 
skill it can still be expected of managements. The 
decision-makers must remain constantly aware of the 
fact that both as a whole and in its component parts 
the development is to a considerable extent freely 
definable. Technology on its own is meaningless. Only 
when it is applied and set up in the production process 
does it have an effect. This is a central issue in 
planning and decision-making. 
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0 Technological competence 

It is necessary to be able to make realistic estimates 
of the potential of a technology. However, here it 
must be taken into account that, as has in fact var- 
iously been pointed out today, there are some highly 
unrealistic ideas about the practical applications of 
technologies. Carefully planned training courses are 
therefore needed, particularly in view of the innumer- 
able courses already available in this problematic 
field, which are not always very transparent. 

0 Competence in mediation 

This fourth corner-stone is the ability to carry out 
the innovation process, which is by no means always 
possible without conflict, in a socially acceptable 
manner and taking care to preserve and respect existing 
personnel arrangements. 

Target Group 2 

In a second level we grouped together supervisors, tech- 
nical departments, the project teams sometimes employed 
for complex processes, staff and service departments 
which are charged with preparatory and supportive func- 
tions, and the works councils. 
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ABILITIES AMD mSTRUHEMTS FOR PERMMEWT AMD D£HAIID.^)RIEIITED TRAII1HI6| 

Targtt group : supirvisors, taehnieal/tptcialijcd dtpartients, projaet teus, 
staff and strvica dapartiants, Mork» councils 



Objectivss of continuing training, e.g. 

§ suitabiliy as part-tiit traiitr 

• ability to plan training rtsponsibly 
and coapottntly 

• aftility to support ptriantnt continuing 
training of ptrsenntl 




Conttnts, t.g. 



• instruatnts and ittheds in the 

planning of training courses and 
activities 

• deteraination of training requireients 
I control of efficacy of training 

I qualitative personnel planning 

Target group for continuing training: supervisors, tech- 
nical/specialized departments, project teams, staff and 
service departments, works councils 

The following objectives of continuous training can be 
given by way of example: 

(1) Suitability as part-time trainer 

It is obvious and also emerged from the discussion 
that not every employee in a technical department is 
suited to the job of part-time trainer. However, 
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depending on the specific conditions in individual 
firms organized training by technical supervisors is 
a conceivable alternative. 

^2) The abilitj^ to plan training responsibly and compet - 
ently 

Supervisors must be able not only to communicate with 
but also to co-operate with company training depart- 
ments. At present neither is necessarily the case. 
Company departments for continuing training or 
training overall are dependent upon a constant flow 
of information on the current developments on the 
job. Supervisors must therefore be provided with the 
wherewithall to recognize training needs for what 
they are. This means that departments for training 
and continuing training must first see that the 
supervisors have suitable instruments. There Is a 
definite awareness of the need for them in the 
technical departments, and also evidence of a 
corresponding willingness to employ them. However, 
this target group also wants to know how they as (as 
a rule) technicians can define skills or communicate 
the definitions in an organized manner to a different 
department, which must then in Its turn transform 
this training requirement into suitable instruction. 
The technician is mainly concerned with work 
requirements, but work requirements and training 
requirements are by no means one and the same thing. 
This difference is often very difficult for "non- 
teachers" to grasp. However, an acute need for 
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continuing training is evident not only in the tech- 
nical departments but also in the service departments 
'"cr training themselves. 



Ability to provide -' ermanent support for the contin - 
uing training of em, loyees 

This demand for permanent continuing training is not 
self-evident, and before it can be f'llfllled a change 
in attitudes must take place among the qualified 
staff of a company. Operating supervisors must be 
trained to be open to the idea of providing support 
for the continuing training requirements of their 
staff. Furthermore, to prevent the development of 
unfulfillable expectations right from the start the 
basic conditions, for instance, the permanent pres- 
sure of production, the organizator ial duties of the 
supervisor or the demands placed on his oepartment, 
such as the planned output, must also be taken into 
consideration in the continuing training process. 
Organizational development and the creation of com- 
pany organization and operations structures cannot be 
separated "from what Is trainable and what should be 
trained" . 

What kind of continuing training meets this demand? 
Several instruments and methods can be used to deter- 
mine training re luirements . However, some of then, 
are too complicated to be easily practicable in 
day-to-day operations. Nonetheless there are some 
methods, some of which are very simple, which can be 
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used to express the training requirements on the job 
and in communication with training departments. Some 
guarantee for the success of training activities must 
also be a priority in the case of such training 
activities which cannot be quantified in purely 
financial terms. This is a virtually insoluble 
problem - we need only call to mind the discussion on 
employee flexibility. Even at our institute I know 
of only one project for which it was possible to 
prove financial success. However, it is not absol- 
utely necessary to rely on quantifiable criteria for 
determining the success of training. Other instru- 
ments are no doubt also conceivable. However, plan- 
ners must then be correspondingly trained and be 
provided with the right instruments and the right 
aids if this is to become practicable. 

Target Group 3 

Specialists in adult education, teachers, lecturers and 
trainers, or whatever they may be called, are directly 
responsible for conducting continuing training. In doing 
so this target group must fulfil a large number of dif- 
fering requirements which cannot be discussed in detail 
in this short report. However, the complex requirements 
can be briefly summed up as follows: the goal of contin - 
uing training for this group must be the ability to plan, 
carry out and monitor training activities. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF EFFICIENT CONTINUING TRAINING 



Target group for continuing training ; trainers, specialists in 

continuing education and 
training, teachers, lecturers 

Objectives of continuing training, e.g.: 

• ability to plan, conduct and monitor 
training courses and activities 

Contents of continuing training, e.g. 

• subject-specific continuing training 
by full-tine lecturers 

• course structure 

• methodology 

• use of nedia 

Target gropup for continuing training: trainers, special- 
ists in continuing education and tr tning, teachers, 
1 ecturers 



In only too many incidences planning shortfalls are 
already evident, for example in cases in which provision 
for training has been made too late. However, planning 
should as a rule take place before dangers and risks 
become evident which may later no longer be controllable. 
The success of a training scheme is dependent on system- 
atic planning. 
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Another important problem discussed was the continuing 
technical .and sub ject-specif ic training of the full-time 
teaching staff, since those who conduct continuing train- 
ing full-time often have considerable difficulty in 
keeping up with the latest developments in technology and 
work organization. However, it is no doubt unnecessary 
to be familiar with the latest, most modern method of 
process control or to go as far as to employ .it in train- 
ing. Nevertheless, staff who are no longer directly 
involved in production or who do not come into immediate 
contact with the technology must usually be familiar with 
not only the latest technical innovations but also with 
the developments in work organization. Problems requir- 
ing urgent solution and which may not arise until a 
training activity is already in progress (for example, 
course content, choice of didactic approach or the media 
to be employed) can often only be successfully solved if 
the trainers are able to achieve this. 

What training problems actually occur at this level and 
how are they solved in practice? The following figure 
shows the skills required and how the requirements are 
normally fulfilled in practice at present. 
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TRAININIi PROBUilS AND TRAIIIIII6 PRACTICE 



] 



TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 



CONVENTIONAL PRACTICE 



coipUx and abstract ^ ^ dMonstration/iaitation 



■atarial 



visually-orientad 
laarning 



intar-lacing of 
thaory and praetiea 



indapandant, systaaat-* 
ically antieipativa 
styla of Marking 



itad application of / "H^ 
tina-op'^rating and 



intagratad 
in aachina- 

procaaa«raiatad ikilli 



thaoratical instruction 
gaarad to anginaara 



thaory and praetiea 
diaconnaetad 



laarning by trial 
and arror 



eoneantration en %i)uip- 
■ant and prograaaing 



Training problems and the practice of training 

Present-day training courses must impart complex^ ab - 
stract material . The new technologies can no longer be 
illustrated and learnt on a mechanical level since they 
take place somewhere in an electronic domain which is no 
longer visible. The conventional method of demonstration 
and imitation is therefore no longer adequate. While 
ways of impa**ting the new material have been developed 
they are as yet unfortunately not widely enough used. 



Material which has to be imparted visually to practicians 
places special demands- on training. However, it is still 
often the case t^at on' the- contrary theory and practical 
demonstrations geared to .the engineer are offered, with- 
out sufficiently taking into account that the average 
industrial operative gains his experience on a visual 
basis . 

An independent, systematically anticipative work style 
must also be learned. Work operations conducted by 
programmable or "programmed" plant cannot usually be 
influenced by continuous correction as is possible 1n the 
conventional processes which are carried out "by hand". 
The task must be fully and correctly programmed in ad- 
vance in such a way that the automatic machine can carry 
it out from start to finish. In this context the 
workers' knowledge of processing in their own field and 
process engineering must also not only be refreshed but 
also consciously understood in terms of the new system or 
be connected to the new knowledge about the machines 
themselves so that the "stupid" robot or automatic office 
system can from the start be given clear, unequivocal 
instructions. The conventional "trial and error" method 
no longer suffices. 

Work with the new technology also necessitates integra - 
tion of skills in machine-operating and process engineer - 
ijia. This runs contrary to the usual concentration on 
the equipment and programming and often the links to the 
process and engineering background are learned at differ- 
ent machines. 
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The organization of in-firm continuing training 

In addition to the teaching problems mentioned above iiew 
teaching strategies an'* a large number of new methods of 
organizing learning are required. What is needed are, for 
example, continuing training courses which take management 
timetables sufficiently into account, also co-operation 
on continuing training between small and medium enter- 
prises and external institutions teaching skills for 
complex technologies. Small and medium enterprises are 
strongly dependent on external sources of training for 
thorough continuing training for their employees. How- 
ever, sufficient use has not been made of the alternative 
of co-operating on continuing training, which tends to be 
demand-oriented. Training institutions and firms are 
still having enormous difficulty in providing the basic 
teaching methods required, that is, the "infrastructure" 
in terms of staff and material. 

Deficits have also become evident in another area. Un- 
fortunately communication problems are arising between 
people who are involved with pedagogics, didactics and 
methodology, without their being specifically related to 
a concrete technology, and people who have to teach 
specific material, that is, how a specific technology is 
to be employed in a specific instance, and are therefore 
subject to considerable performance dnd yield control. 

In this area of tension didactics for new technologies 
would be useful. However, this is by no means suffic- 
iently available and there is therefore still much to be 
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done. The main problem is to avoid imparting abstract 
knowledge on communication and co-operation, but rather 
the educational aspect of the theory. The technical 
staff, who are themselves involved in teaching, must 
develop at a practical level the social competence that 
they require to be able to communicate and co-operate 
with each other about specific tasks. If continuing 
training problems are to be solved practically they must 
be solved co-operatively. Continuing training for im- 
parting skills for continuing training must therefore 
concentrate on the practical conditions in which contin- 
uing training is carried out. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

The author of this paper was a senior staff member of the Industrial Training 
Service, an international training development consultancy based in the United 
Kingdom, from 1961 to 1987. Since his recent retirement from the post of 
Overseas Director with ITS he has set up his own international manoower 
development service, specialising in manpower analysis, trainer training and the 
evaluation of training effectiveness. 

The ideas which are summarised in the paper have their origins in the practical 
work experience of the author and his colleagues during the above period. This 
Introduction identifies some of the main sources of these ideas and Indicates why 
the author thinks they are important. 

(a) Training for new plants in "green field" situations 

At frequent intervals since the early 1960s the ITS has been retained by 
clients in the United Kingdom to help deal with the problems of manpower 
and training which arise in the course of establishing a new plant in a rural 
area, where the plant technology is relatively sophisticated and there is no 
well established local tradition of industrial employment (eg in parts of 
Northern Ireland, Vv^ales and Western Scotland). In the course of this type 
of assignment it has proved necessary to evolve appropriate strategies for 
dealing concurrently with complex technical training tasks and the creation 
of new management structures to deal with them. Projects of this kind 
throw into sharp relief the skills and knowledge which individual managers 
and trainers need to make the new structures work effectively in practice. 

This general experience, reinforced by observations of similar case examples 
overseas has provided valuable insights into the nature of the learning 
problems which arise in organisatons where new technology is being 
Introduced across cultural boundaries. It has been chronicled In considerable 
detail in papers presented by the author and his colleagues at international 
training conferences in Dublin In 1981 (1) and Amsterdam 1983 (2). 

(b) Training for technology transfer "at the sharp end" 

Although much of the experience described in the two conference papers 
quoted above is about the general management of large scale new 
technology projects, in the course of these and other assignments, it was 
also necessary to deal with many different kinds of individual learning 
problems at the workshop floor level. An early example of this in the case 
of the ITS was the development of a new approach to the tr»?ining of 
knitwear mechanics by using a modified form of discovery learning. This 
was a response to the revolution in knitting technology which took place in 
Italy during the 1960s. 

The author and his ITS colleagues have also gained muci, in their 
understanding of the learning needs associated with technology transfer from 
the field experience of the Industrial Training Research Unit (ITRU) another 
United Kingdom-based company with which ITS has close managerial and 
professional links. A number of highly relevant case examples from the 
ITRU record were referred to in a paper presented by the author at a 
European Forum on "Technological Change, Employment and Training" in 
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Milan, May 1986. The cases quoted included local government, plastics 
processing and cigarette manufacture (3). 

(c) The role of the trainer in technology transfer 

A mainstream activity of ITS for most of the period of the author's 
employment has been trainer training both through public cmrses and 
through field consultancy projects. It has proved increasingly xiessary in 
the development of this work to stress the trainer's role m technology 
transfer situations, and to develop teaching materials for this purpose based 
on real life case examples. A central theme in all this has been the 
progressive switch of emphasis in trainer training from instructional 
technology and training administration to organisational analysis and 
consulting skills. An important example of the responses which have been 
made to the persistent demand from trainers for help and advice in this 
subject area is the work done by Dr Alun Jones, one of the author's ITS 
colleagues, on the subject of training intervention strategies. This work 

ilU^A foSl;'"?//*®'* /TP^'""' Jones published in 

1982 and 1985 (4) and (5). Although, like the work on the management of 
new plants described above, the skills involved in making more effective 
training interventions in organisations are capable of many different 
applications, they are of crucial importance to the trainer who Is dealing 
with the learning problems associated with technology transfer. 

Multiplying the use of new trainer skills : the training development process 

An important part of the experience of trainer training described above has 
been the work done by the author and some of his colleagues in connecrlon 
with the training development process at industry or national level, which 
has involved the training of training develc ment staff employed by industry 
bodies or national training authorities, both in the United Kingdom, the rest 
of Europe and in many Third World countries. 

One of the key roles of these organisations, particularly in Third World 
countries, is to ensure that the application of new skills and Insights 
developed In Individual technology transfer situations Is multiplied on the 
widest possible scale so that local enterprises do not devote scarce financial 
and human resources to "Inventing the wheel" all over again. The 
analytical approach used and the case examples referred to In this paper 
are essential ingridlents In the author's own recipe for the basic training of 
the training development officer. * 

(e) Barriers to communication in technology transfer 

i"?*/^® literature dealing with technical exchanges between countries at 
different levels of economic development much emphasis Is placed on the 
constraints imposed on the learning process by culture differences {eg 
^^^.^^ri^^^l^'®^ America and Western Europe on the one hand 

fnlrd World countries on the other). There is already a large amount 
>ubllshed material on this subject (cf an Interesting article on "Cross- 
cuKural training for resuits" by Robert Nolan and HiroI-.I Kato which 
appeared in Training and Development, the journal of the United Kingdom 
Institute of Training and Development In April 1987). It must however be 
recognised that other equally, if not more, important barriers to 
understanding exist within any new plant situation. Of these two the most 
Important are the external barrier to the communication of new concepts In 
learning and organisational development between social scientists and 
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Industry (two radically different "cultures") and, Internally, the problems of 
communication experienced by HRD practitioners in interpreting these new 
ideas to their line management colleagues. 

It is a matter of observation, in the author's experience, that 
communication between a European engineer and an African engineer is 
likely to be much better than between the same European engineer and a 
European social scientist, in discussing the same kind of problem. The first 
pair, we say, speak the same language. Differences and problems of the 
kind referred to here must be taken Into account In planning the training of 
managers who are likely to be Involved in new plant situations. 

It Is contended In this paper that the experience described very sketchlly above 
provides the basis for an approach to meeting the learning needs associated with 
technology transfer which overcomes the communication difficulties referred to in 
1(e) above, and which Is capable of being applied in a wide variety of cultural 
and technical settings. The remainder of the paper sets out to describe what this 
approach might be, with particular reference to the training of managers and 
their training advisers. 

The manpowtr and training problems of new plants - what makes them different 

The general experience of the author's colleagues In ITS who have worked with 
new firms setting up plants In development areas of the United Kingdom Is that 
the whole area of the management of human resources is qualitatively different 
compared with the situation found in established firms. This difference Is even 
more evident In the case of new plants being established in the developing regions 
of the world outside Europe. The needs and problems which arise in this kind of 
situation, and the strategies for coping with them, are of great Interest and 
importance to personnel and training specialists as wisll as to students of the 
ways in which organisations function, and how they d;ange and develop. The 
subject matter of this experience and of this paper Is no less Important for the 
general management of organisations which have to establish new plants of the 
type which are referred to, and to regional development agencies, including 
national governments themselves, which are concerned with the successful 
promotion of new Industry and Investment in rural areas of their countries. 
Although this paper will focus mainly on the experience described here as a 
practical aid to management in the solving of the development problems of new 
plants, it will also be suggested that \t provides insights into the management 
learning process which have implications far outside the new plant situation, for 
management training generally. 

The two main ways in which the new plant situation differs from that which 
exists within an established plant are the centrallty and comprehensiveness of the 
personnel and training function and its level of operation in the case of the new 
organisation. 

ts) The centrallty and comprehensiveness of the personnel and training function 

The established firm, after it has been operating in a given location for a 
number of years, acquires a complex Internal social system which affects 
all levels and areas of Its work. To this is added a range of connections 
a:td relationships with the local community which give it a recognisable 
identity. Most of all, it builds up a reservoir of skills, knowledge and 
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experience at all levels of its work. The latter represent its most 
important resource. 

The combination of attitudes, relationships and expertise found in an 
established working team of people whose work is geared to a specific type 
of product outcome is intangible and, therefore, often taken for granted by 
management. This is particularly so because so many of the team's 
processes have come about organically rather than through formal 
management processes. 

This creates a twofold problem when the organisation seeks to replicate this 
system in a different location. In the first place there is a lack of 
appropriate knowhow <-.nd experience at all levels and in all areas of 
employment, including supervision and management; in' particular the 
internal and external social systems are undeveloped. The problem which 
this presents is compounded if management has failed to appreciate the 
nature and importance of the human resource which it has left behind. In 
these circumstances, the action needed to re-create the social system in 
the new location will not have been taken. 

To avoid the situation described in the preceding paragraph, the 1\ lowing 
conditions must be met:- 

(i) Management must be warned of the risks they are running for the 
success of the new enterprise, if they do not give at least as much 
attention to social planning as to the choice and introduction of 
technical hardware and software. 

(11) It is essential for management to recognise that existing personnel 
and training practices, which are geared to the occasional 
introduction of small numbers of new employees into a large and 
experienced workforce and an established social system, are not 
appropriate in the new plant situation. New personnel strategies are 
required which ensure that comprehensive provisions for recruitment, 
selection and training are made in ways which are much more 
explicit^ comprehensive and systematic than in the case of the 
established plant. 

(iii) The personnel and training function itself must be accorded a priority 
and importance well above that which is often the case with the 
established enterprise. It also follows that the staff of the personnel 
function must be highly qualified in the key areas of this kind oi 
work, which means that individuals whose performance may be 
adequate in the established plant may not be at all suited to the new 
one, even with further training. 

The level of operation of the personnel function in the new plant - some 
key areas of ap plication 

In addition to its importance and centrality, the personnel function in a new 
plant needs to operate much more strongly at the higher levels of 
management and in policy making than is often found in established plants, 
and to some extent in different but key areas of work. This is because of 
the extent to which personnel work in new plants is of an innovative 
nature, rather than being concerned, as in ma.ny established plants, with 
"maintenance activities". For a slightly more detailed treatment of this 
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l[>69?76r' ^'^^ referred to an earlier article by the author in July 

Examples of key work activities of a higher level kind are: 

Prills ,.'^'"'^'"8 and implementation of management and 

organisation structures. * 

Comprehensive manpower planning. 

Creating and advising team building and problem solving groups of all 
kmds - at all levels of management. 

Developing industrial relations policies, systems and procedures. 

Developing high quality relationships between the plant and the local 
community. . 

Role clarification for managers and supervisors, many of them new 
so that they may relate and work together effectively. 

ilrh^i"crh"o/r* "^^'^^i" °^ P^P®*"' *s hardly necessary to add that. 

they %fi^l^Z:.7J^^^^ r^"^'' described al^ve 

they d ffer in a great many other ways, of which the level of the new technoloeC 
be^ng introduced and the size of the culture "Gap" are only twa For all ?f 
these reasons, the manpower strategy for any new plant must be based on a 
comprehensive assessment of all the factors which are Ukely to impinge on the 
Thir'nr^Lj'rJ'l'l^ i*'" "'^ organisation and making it work weU in%raaice! 
This problemK:entred approach to organisational planning is the Drimarv 
determinant of the key skills and knowledge which manager! and trainers need 
because they have to be applied at the planning stage. ^ 

m«iL«« o^i"!"* following list of key skills and knowledge needed by 

^honi^ ^^^"'* . "u"®'* P*«"' comprehensive but it is 

^'i important items have been included. Althouah the 

thTJse'ofve?"bs S'.lf'" "^'^ "^'^ sumSed by 

ahff ^« I M ®[ '° P"' emphasis on what people have to 
be able to do well, rather than on what they need to know. ' 

(a) Analysing the organisation 

Jt'J^'^o'f ^iHtT^iJ^'^T^.u""^^ '"^'^ ^^^^ '° explain the 

structure of that bit of the total organisation for which he/she Is 

responsible and its relationships to adjoining bits. More senior managers and 
most trainers are likely to need to exercise this analytterskUl "n resp^t 
of the organisation as a whole. "a«/"cai skiu in respect 

(b) Role clarification 

Managers at all levels and all trainers must be able to communicate freelv 
with each other on the subject of their respective roles andThe interactions 
between them, ar.d deal with the emotlon^rtenslons wWch the proces^ of 
role clarification Inevitably creates from time to time. This particular skUl 
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area Is of quite crucial Importance In the case of role clarification as 
between expatriate specialists and their local counterparts. 

(c) Job analysis 

At the planning and early development stages of a new plant operation, 
managers need to become good at basic Job analysis, right down to semi- 
skilled work level - this is much much more important than in an 
established plant because of the proportion of totally new or changed jobs 
which are involved. This is a specially important skill area for middle 
managers and supervisors. It goes without saying that the trainer must be 
able to serve as a resource to management in job areas of special priority 
(the author remembers still very clearly what was Involved, physically in 
carrying out detailed skills analysis on a complex new piece of machinery in 
the paper-making industry over twenty years ago). 

(d) Team building and group work 

In order to be able to make their full contribution to the building of 
harmonious and cohesive teams of people capable of working well together 
under conditions of great pressure, managers must be generally more skilful 
n the whole area of group relations than Is normally considered necessary 
in the established location where much of this can be taken for granted. 

(e) Training; 

It is of supreme importance in the new plant situation that, in addition to 
a well qualified personnel and training function, each manager and 
supervisor shou d have the design and coaching skUls needed if they are to 
make their full contribution to the training of their own staff. This task 
is, In a new location, much too large and too important to be left to the 
full-time trainer, to the educational institution or, worse still, to chance. 

(f) Consulting 

Consulting is normally thought of as an activity external to the m. •'aging 
process, carried out in the case of manpower problems by the organisation's 
own personnel specialists or by external consultants. During the planning, 
start-up and early implementation stages of a new plant operation 
consulting and problem -solving activities are an essential part of eveVybody's 
job, not least the line manager. If the latter is taught some essential 
consulting skilU for himself, these will be both directly useful in the 
performance of his own role and will help him to work more effectively 
witn tne specialist. 

(g) Measurement 

In tile new plant situation, the line manager needs to be much more aware 
Of fhe importance of measuring performance - both his own and that of 
other people but also of the whole part of the organisation for which he is 
responsible. Targets and timetables are such an essential part of a new 
plant operation that it provides a valuable opportunity for each manager 
and his team to make performance measurement an integral part of their 
way of life in the organisation. An obvious area where the manager and 
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trainer can learn about measuring together is in the evajuation of training 
effectiveness at every stage of the project. 

All Khe activities listed above are important for both the line manager and the 
trainer. The one activity in the new plant situation which is of outstanding 
importance in the case of the trainer is skill in consulting. This is not always 
required to the same exttnt of the trainer working in an established organisation, 
although that may be in part a reflection of the lowly status of the trainer in 
many enterprises in countries like the United Kingdom. In the new plant it is 
vital that both status and skills are raised, if the rersonnel s'aff are to make the 
contribution likely to be required of them. 



4. Developing the managing and training skills needed for effective technology 
transfer - what organisations need to do 

The skill requirements for managers and trainers set out In the preceding section 
seem, from the evidence, to be equally valid If we are considering major new 
public sector projects such as building a new port or Installing a new water 
supply, or private sector investments to build factories to manufacture television 
sets or other consumer goods. The nature and level of the technology transfer 
will vary from case to case as will the constraints imposed by cultural 
differences, but the underlying manpower problems are unlikely to vary 
significantly from case to case; it Is these which are the key constraints. 

It is, for this reason, the author's contention that, in any new plant situation, if 
these underlying problems are successfully addressed, the complexity of the 
technology involved or the culture "gap" encountered will prove much easier to 
deal with. Because of the frequency with which the opposite is assumed, readers 
of this paper are referred to the general argument on this subject which appears 
In the Amsterdam conference paper presented jointly by the author and J B 
Senior of ITS in 1983 and referred to in Section 1 of this paper. (2). In this 
section of the present paper notes will be added where appropriate on the special 
problems which may arise where the technology gap is abnormally large or 
cultural differences present exceptional difficulty. (NOTE : The former of these 
two situations is distinctly the easier to deal with, in so far as the simplest way 
to deal with an unduly wide technology gap is to recognise that some more 
appropri ate technology should probably have been chosen in the first place.) 

The emphasis throughout this paper, and particularly in this section, is placed on 
the actions which organisations can themselves take. Internally, to deal with their 
basic problems in training and development. Educational institutions in the 
country providing the technology and those in the country receiving it may have a 
useful but peripheral role to play, but the central tasks which require to be done 
cannot and must not be sub-contracted to external bodies. This particular "buck" 
stops fairly and squarely on the desk of company management. 

Finally, it will be suggested that the acquiring of skills and knowledge which 
trainers and managers need in the new plant situation can and should be an 
Integral part of the process of planning and managing the project. The simple 
philosophy underlying the ..pproach being advocated is that of self-help , as 
opposed to dependence on others, and the learning strategy employed Involves the 
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rve?oU?nt!t a"1o;;^t?ri ^"^ ^-^^ °^ P«"-al and team 

<a) Creating a learnln/^ climate 

[Lu^ I In the Introduction to this section, the organisation in 

technology transfer situations must take full resoonslb litv fnr iritfJir ,1 

Z"o:oi^r\tf ""'T at^^r'^a"rl!e5t'L' ralHhen 

i^lS M '^®»"« P'anned and the organisational structure and cJlmare is 

examples studied m a wide variety of settings suggest wL are the 
approaches most Ulcely to promote at one and ?he sime time a learn Jg 
atmosphere and successful results:- iearmng 

(i) The first team to take shape in any new plant project is the too 
management group. In the caso of a new plant belng^tabllshed 
a European company In a Third World country this wlU be initial W 

^" expatriate group. It is within ^h groin tha^ 
the first important kinds of learning take place, so that as the 
project continues the shared approaches and values which a?e evoWed 
and articulated within this group become the basis frinflSencln« thf 
behaviour of the plant construction team (probable a wholl^ 
«nH%H^"'"' ' particularly strong technical le engineering 
bias) and the counterpart management team of indigenous staff which 
Will in due course take on all the roles of the first group. 

(il) If the managers appointed to the top team are not familiar with the 
approach being described here, it is quite essential tha thev shn.M 

effher^'. f'^T ' "manpower develo^en team (wh™ 
either Internal or external consultants) to help the group with it! 

arso" IrheC'th' feedback\n itf p^Sgre s 

also to help the group prepare a plan for the develoDment and 
training of their subordinates as indiJiuals and tLml ThTuse Sf 
high calibre trainers in this consulting role is one of the kev 
characteristics of the approach which is being advocated. ^ 

In an actual case of this type, starting a full year before the 
proposed commissioning date fo? the plan?, such a to^ management 

facll' wee^To ""re .i" r^'u^'^^ envlronLnt "ogeTv 

eacn week to review and share their understandlni? nf tZ} 

Jo fhf »L?f P""=^'' f""" 'he trainer/observers co-opted 

to time to experience new ideas. 

In all these ways the team developed a very close and hiohiv 

IZ^^T T °^ '«'«'°nshlps Tased onTcommon phllo,o*phy 

and managing style. (NOTE : it is Interesting to note from a numS 
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(V) 



of case examples where this approach has been used from the very 
beginning thet new management recruits (and particularly counterparts 

i'Jfff.nf.v^^'^K"''!, '^^^"o'ogy '"nsfer situation) experience grea 
difficulty m breaking into the management team, Vn experience 
sometlres referred to as the "late arrival" syndrome.) «*P«"ence 

The discussion, thinking and planning described above was based on an 
on-going negotiation of the following model:- 

Model for Development of Policies, 
Practices and Procedures in the 
Pre-Com missioning Period of a New Plant 



Attitude of 
Trade Unions 
to policies 



Views of Local 
Authorities and 
Community to 
policies and 
practices 



Views of Parent 
Company to policies 
and procedures 



Individual views 
and ideas within 
the management 
group. 



"Outsider" views 
of proposed policies, 
practices and 
procedures 




Acceptable 
compromise on 
policies and 
procedures for 
start-up. 




Consensus of 
views within 
management group 
on policies for 
effective management 
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This model was used in the case described and, with modifications in others 
"."T^®!;, consultants working in the United Kingdom. I? was 

included by Jim Halg, now Managing Director of 11^ In his part of the ioTnt 
presentation at IFTDO Dublin 1981, referred to in Section I'^ al^ve ^ Al 
the stages mvolved in the process of policy formulation for a new plant can 
be covered, and mostly are, without the use of a model of this kind which 
is simple enough in all conscience. What is truly significant of he 
approach described above is the use of the model and the tSg proLs^^^ 
associated with it to make explicit to its members what was\ap^^^^^^^^ 
The future. °^ increasing its effectiveness as a team in 

Illn management group, at the pre-commisslonlng stage, to 

tu n itsel into a cohesive and effective team which has consciously and 
deliberately taken responsibility for the management of Its own learn^L is 
of course, only the first, but certainly the most crucial, stage, n cTeatlng 

hp fnl r'^fn' 'T'® organisation. The s;me pr^esses musf 

be followed in integrating new members into the group, whether expatriate 
or local, and a similar set of processes must take%la?e at the middle and 

un^'^inrr'n r H*'";'"' supervision as the plant reaches the Itart- 
up point and production is under way. 

Data collection - with particular refe rence to manpower olanninff 

u'^® planning, commissioning and pilot production stages of the 
establishment of a new plant, managers and specialists within the 
nianagement team must undertake a wide range of data collection task& 
the successful performance of which is vital to^he effectlvrSng of the 
unit when fully operational. All these tasks provido valuable sS)i^ for 
"'^"1^®''!./° ""^ ^" handling and Interpretation of Informatlo^ 

which wl" not only help them to run a more efficient plant bu wHrhave 
wide general application in all their future work as managers. 

rrrp®^'h<?h® '^'^f" operational will have a fully trained labour 

ind aZntv nf L'l^"* i'' °^^a^^°"«i marginal changes in the number 
^.rJi^^ ^ °^ ^'^P'oyees to reflect wastage, expansion or changes in 
materials or methods, the planning phase of the plant when it is still on 
the drawing board provides a major "one-off opportunity for both managers 
and trainers to acquire skill in manpower analysis L ^plannln^ wWch may 
occur on only rare occasions during their careers. As with team bull Sn^ 
activities of the kind described in sub-section 4(a) above, manp^we™ planSlnf 
and the overall assessment of plant training needs provide a thj^fold W 
off it the learning implications of the situation are fully exploited ie the 
bas;c tasks themselves are done well, the individual managers and trainer! 
involved acquire skill and knowledge with long-term benXs both to hem 
and he organisation, and the Joint achievement of goals in tWs ^ea of 
procesf ' particularly valuable way of strengthening the teamwork 

Although the lead in the case of manpower analysis may be taken bv 

'T'""' 'P^"'?^*^" ^he professional res»lity 

for designing the approach to be used in constructing the manpower plan 
and or monitoring its imph.mentatlon In practice, the work involved can 

better performed by manpower specialists, others by line managers and 
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others again by technical specialists. In many cases small multl-disclpllnary 
teams provide even better mechanisms for collecting manpower data and 
reviewing its usefulness, apart from the fact that they also provide more 
scope for learning and teambuilding. Hrwviue more 

The data needed can be grouped under at least eight headings, although the 
activities under each are inter-connected in various ways. These headings 

(0 T he size and shape of the organisation 

How big a plant will it eventually be (total numbers, output etc) - at 
what rate will it approach that size - what kind of organisational 
structure will it require - initially - eventually - what will be the 
likely size of the management and supervisory teams in the various 
main departments and technical services? 

(11) Plant technolo j ^ y 

What technical systems of work will be employed - machines, 
materials, methods, level of information technology, range of 
products. Local maintenance facilities - key skill areas. 

(Hi) Commercial services 

Legal framework of plant (nature of parent company Unk) - 
commercial tasks involved (local marketing operation or not) - ranee 
of commercial services needed, with particular reference to the role 
of the computer. 

(iv) Other support services 

Plant facilities which will require staffing over and above production, 
commercial and engineering maintenance cf catering, security 
transport, staff welfare including housing, 

(v) Local labour market 

Supply situation for all key entry grades of plant employment - local 
f^"*"?®/ °f, "formation - degree of competition for skilled labour - 
local facilities in basic technical education and vocational training - 
likely need for plant to make major provisions of its own in latter 
areas. 

(vi) Parent organisation 

Current and expected situation in relation to the provision of 
technical data, staff on loan, support services with particular 
reterence to access to company training facilities. 

(vii) Home country of parent organisation 

In ''1®,^'*^® °f technology transfer between Europe and the Third 
World it is essential to develop at the earliest possible stage a 
realistic assessment of the likely need for attachment and training 
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facilities in the country where the technology originates - and the 
expected timing of demand for these services. 

(vlii) The Personnel and Training organisation needed 

It is essential to make an early judgement about the size and calibre 
of the personnel organisation needed for the plant - at the planning 
stage, during build-up and after complete handover to a local team. 
To some extent (ie at the planning stage) this decision must 
anticipate the facts. 

Some of the more important issues listed above will be dealt with, in 
outline at least, by the top management team at the pre-com missioning 
stage described in sub-section 4(a) above, but others will be the 
responsibility of the personnel and training team working in cooperation 
with line management at middle and senior levels of the new plant 
organisation as it develops. The three main sources of relevant data, ie 
existing records of all kinds, people and organisations in both countries 
involved, and the parent organisation itself, can be explored in a variety of 
ways by individuals or small groups using carefully designed projects as a 
means of learning from their experience. The key role of the personnel 
professionals in the process is to propose the goals and objectives for each 
project, to provide technical advice and coaching in the skills of manpower 
analysis and training needs assessment, to give feedback on progress as 
requested and, generally, to monitor the whole data collection activity. 

The outputs which management will get from this programme of work and 
learning will take the form of comprehensive plant manpower forecasts and 
training plans, to which all the managers who have been involved in their 
formulation will be fully committed. The skills and knowledge which 
managers and trainers will gain from their experience will be in data 
collection methods such as questionnaire design and interviewing, in the 
assembly and analysis of a wide range of technical, economic and social 
facts, in interpreting this information, in presenting their conclusions to 
colleagues and, where differences of opinion arise. In selling their ideas to 
their peers and superiors. The learning opportunities for managers in all of 
this are quite enormous. 

The use o f simple models in organisational analysis and planning 

The degree to which departmental organisation structures and relationships 
are planned and prescribed centrally for any new plant will, of course, vary 
from case to case according to the aims and values of the top management 
team. In all new plants there is, however, considerable scope for 
departmental management teams to develop and propose structures and 
relationships which are congenial to them and to negotiate with other teams 
on relationships at the interface between departments. This will be a 
particularly Important activity in the early stages of plant operation, but if 
the skills and knowledge required to carry it out are firmly established, 
they will be of great value to the Individual managers concerned and to the 
organisction itself when it has to adapt to future change. 

In organisational planning and development, the manager needs a model, 
preferably a simple model, to guide him In the selection of the data to be 
analysed and in ascribing priority to the problems and ne^ds which the data 
reveals. In the course of its early work in Individual companies and public 
sector organisations, ITS developed a simple diagram for categorising all the 
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kinds of data which needed to be assembled In the course of the analysis 
These were summarised under four headings: 

RESOURC.'^S 

SYSTEMS /VND PROCEDURES 
HUMAN RELATIONS 
AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 

The model, initially used as an aid to Identifying company training needs, 
has for convenience been depicted as a wheel, where the rim represents the 
Interface between the organisation and its environment and the hub 
represents the training needs of the people employed in the organisation. 
The same wheel can be used to summarise all the factors Which impinge on 
the performance of a single department and therefore provide insights for 
management into the kinds of structure which are needed, and on the key 
issues which are likely to arise for the department in dealing with Its 
environment, which is the rest of the plant. ^ 



External Sources of 
Control (cf Financial) 





The "Boss" 









Departments supplying 
parts or products 




Departments to 
which parts or 
products are 
supplied. 



Sources of Technical 
or Professional 
Advice or Assistance 



^r^?^ ^. "® taught to use a simple model of this kind, it provides the 
individual manager with a tool which helps him to Interpret the data he 
needs on problems of structure and relationships, and a language which he 
can use in communicating with his colleagues and his boss on this subject. 

Linked to some basic understanding of the concept of role and skills in the 
task of role clarification when working with individual colleagues and 
subordinates, the wheel model fs an extremely versatile device which helps 
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the manager to manage his environment and manage his learning more 
effectively. Role analysis is dealt with in sub-section 4(d) below. 

(d) Role Clarification 

The process of organisational planning referred to in the preceding sub- 
section creates the structure of the organisation, which groups tasks into 
jobs and Jobs into departments, units and sections and links them all 
together through processes and systems of communications and decision- 
mak ng. Managers at all levels within a new plant find themselves getting 
involved in this activity to a much greater extent than in most established 
organisations. 

Within any organisation, managers also have to come to tei-ms with the fact 
that they may each occupy only one job, but that they have to play a 
number of different " roles ". The process of role clarification, whereby each 
manager becomes quite clear, through negotiations with his colleagues, what 
his different roles are and how best to play them, has to be carried out 
more rapidly and under conditions of greater pressure in the new plant 
situation. It is for this reason that the managers and supervisors concerned 
should learn how to recognise the roles required of them and be able to 
perform them correctly. 

(0 Th e roles which managers perform 

One of the difficulties of carrying out. any managerial job arises 
because of the number of different roles which have to be played, eg 
P^'^nner, doer, subject expert, counsellor, evaluator, coach etc. In 
addition, the manager has considerable scope for choosing what role 
to adopt in a given type of situation. Because managers tend to 
choose the roles they are most comfortable with, apparently similar 
management jobs may be done in vastly different ways, depending on 
the roles chosen by the Job-holder. 

(li) Role Ambiguity 

Where managers are frequently unclear about their own role or about 
what behaviour to expect from a colleague, relatiou^hips can be 
adversely affected. Many so-called personality clashes are really 
caused by role ambiguities, which are both common and damaging in 
the case of the relationships between expatriate managers and local 
counterparts. 

(iii) Role Conflict 

Serious conflicts can arise and persist if roles are allowed to evolve 
in a totally unplanned way Examples of this are where the role 
requires long hours of work which conflict with domestic pressures, 
where there is a clash of job priorities, or where differences arise 
between bosses and subordinates as to the amount of authority which 
needs to be delegated. 

(iv) Role Overload or Underload 

Overload occurs where too much is asked of an Individual in terms of 
the work output expected or the variety of roles expected of him. 
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This may be contrasted with role underload, eg where a technologist 
is expected to carry out tests which he perceives as routine. 

(v) The purpose of role clarification 

The purpose of role clarification is to help individual managers 
understand what the organisation requires of them, so that they can 
learn to fill the appropriate roles. It seeks to help each Job holder 
to recognise more clearly the factors which influence his Job 
behaviour and to understand what is involved in achieving the most 
appropriate balance in responding to those influences. Some of the 
most Important influences are the view the job holder has of the role 
required of him, the expectations about his behaviour on the part nf 
his boss, his subordinates and his peers, the tasks prescribed fr>r him 
in the formal organisation, his abilities and interests - and so on. 

(vi) Role pressures 

Although many different factors affect the behaviour of a manager in 
a role, three of the main pressures on behaviour which often pull in 
different directions are the purpose of the role within the formal 
structure, the constraints imposed by the expectations and perceptions 
of other managers, and finally the way in which the role is 
personalised as a result of the abilities, interests and choices of the 
role holder. 



This is Ulustrated in the following diagram ; ■ 



Skill, Knowledge 
Attitude, Experience 
and Interests of 
Job Holder 



Can do 



Allowed 
CO do 



Expectations and 
Constraints imposed 
by other people. 
Limitations of 
Resources and 
Systems 



Should 




do 




The Job "in theory" 


What it should be 


within the formal 


structure 





(vli) Using role clarification in the new plant situation 

Almost all the symptoms of a critical need for role clarification to 
be carried out tend to show in the earliest stages of new plant 
development. Typical examples of these are confusion about lines of 
authority, confusion about priorities in allocating time, tasks either 
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not being done at all or being duplicated, key decisions being 
postponed etc. 

A role clarification programme for the plant as a whole can, If 
introduced at a sufficiently early stage, serve to anticipate and 
therefore avoid the most serious forms of role conflict. Although 
the programme may be planned and steered by a team of personnel 
professionals, it can only succ'i'ed if all the key job holders are 
involved in and committed to it. A typical example of a training aid 
in role clarification is the role set exercise, in which individual 
managers are asked to draw a "map" of their role showing which 
relations are regarded as most important for effective job 
performance and placing individuals on the map closer to or further 
away from the central role according to the frequency of contact 
with them. Finally the exercise Involves selecting three individuals 
or groups with whom the manager has most difficulty (eg in terms of 
role expectations). Wlt'^in the learning group pairs of managers are 
then asked to discuss the maps they have drawn and the Issues which 
they Illustrate. 

As with the "wheel" approacn to training needs assessment and 
organisational planning, a systematic approach to role clarification 
throughout the manag^^ment system of a new plant produces a number 
of benefits: it reduces role conflict within the organisation, it helps 
managers to acquire Insights Inr*: chelr own behaviour and that of 
their colleagues which will be valuable to them In dealing with future 
problems of a similar kind, and It provides them with a common 
language for communicating with others on this subject. 

Job Analysis and Learning Design 

In a new plant the need to develop from scratch a complete set of Job 
breakdowns and training programmes for a large number of plant operatives, 
maintenance craftsmen, technicians and technologists against a very tight 
timetable presents management at one and the same time with an 
extremely difficult task which also provides a major learning opportunity. 

The following summary concentrates on the training of plant operatives and 
is based on a number of case examples of new plants being established In 
rural areas, where the technology Involved was a mixture of established 
processes and new approaches In the proportion of around 3 : 1. In each 
case, for each major department, the tasks of preparing Job breakdowns and 
outline training programmes were carried out by small teams of the line 
managers and supervisors who would in due course be responsible for 
running the departments concerned Trainers were allocated to each main 
area of plant operations as a technical resource to the teams, not to do 
the work for them. 

(1) The alms of the aroroach 

By involving large numbers of managers and supervisors directly in 
the process of learning design, it was intended that the plant should 
get three main outputs : well conceived and practically-based 
programmes of operative training ready in time for start-up, a strong 
commitment on the part of all the managers involved to make the 
training work well in practice, and finally a team of managers with 
the necessary skills and knowledge to bring this result about. 
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Although not always formally included In the initial aims, it often 
proved to be the case that the plant gained an important long-term 
benefit through having a large number of managers who could deal 
with the learning issues which arose at later stages when new 
employees Joined as replacements, when expansion took place, or 
when technology changed. ^ * 

Initial Preparation 

The personnel team played a key role at the preparatory stage in 
each case, visiting both the parent company and other enterprises 
who were supplying specialised equipment to identify the range and 
type of operative jobs for which training would have to be given and 
'°K''''®fMAtn?"'""® analyses of the main tasks which comprised each 
joD. (NOTE: This sub-scjction focusses attention on, the training of 
the plant operative. In practice, initial studies of training need 
covered all job categories including management). 

During the preparatory stage, assessments were also made of the 
training resources available in the parent company and from 
equ pment suppliers, and of thp key staff who would be needed as a 
?n°iTir°ir®';'?"^''^' experience in the new plant, both as trainers and 
to work directly as supervisors or key operatives until local staff had 
reached an acceptable level of performance. Finally, manpower 
forecasts were finalised, incorporating estimated training timeV for 
each key job category. * 

Training Princ^gles and Methodology 

Central to the approach was the intention that key Job holders should 
have responsibility for ensuring that their subordinates could perform 
their jobs we I. Each key individual (managers, supervisors and 
engineers) would he involved in the analysis of manual Jobs and in 
the design and implementation of training In their own sections. To 

!k n/'Sr'?h«ir '° ""'^ '° necessary trainer 

skills for their new roles and to prepare detailed training plans. A 

!r«Mr? HT" ""^'L P'^"" ^^^^ "»^«**^ « single part-time 
trainer) would monitor the whole process and provide specialist 
advice. Measurable objectives would be set for each Gaining 
programme. Finally, in each section of the plant, operative training 
would be a team activity, which would reinforce thV team build nf 

proTramme? ^ ^" P^'" °^ P^""' deWopmen? 

Developing and Implementing the Trainin/^ 

Although the overall r.iion plan for training differed in considerable 
detail from case to case, each plan involved the creation of a series 
of small teams consisting of managers, supervisors and key operatives 
who had to follow a four-stage programme consisting of their 
learning the new work themselves, preparing detailed technical 
dossiers and training manuals for each job category, acquiring basic 
trainer (particularly instructing) skills and finally training teams of 
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operatives, often in the parent company Initially, but as soon as 
possible at the new plant location. 

The training methods Involved Include one-to-one coaching by 
experienced parent company staff, action-centred learning in which 
the trainees undertake projects to find out all there is to know about 
new materials, or to write quality specifications, tutorials for small 
groups to consolidate each day's learning, and preparatory work by 
trainees on fault analysis charts, set-up instructions for machines or 
procedural instructions for administrative Jobs. 

(v) Key aspects of the approach 

It is clear from common experience in a numbfer of new plant 
projects that the key features of the approach adopted have been the 
preliminary assessment of the overall training needs by an external 
manpower consultant or a senior company trainer, the openness with 
which development plans for the new plant were discussed at all 
levels of the organisation, the use throughout the project of a high 
calibre training team or individual to monitor its progress, and the 
central decision to make departmental management teams responsible 
for planning and implementing all their own learning. 

New plant start-ups which use the approach to learning described 
above almost always achieve both output and quality targets and 
often exceed them. They also achieve high morale, a sense of 
purpose throughout the workforce, and integrate most successfully 
within the local community. 

Training local counterparts 

The training of local counterpart staff in technology transfer where two 
different cultures are involved will not normally need to be dealt with 
significantly differently from training given to parent company staff. This 
is because the action learning approach within the organisation is 
particularly well suited to meeting the special needs of the counterpart 
which, in addition to those which he shares with his expatriate colleagues, 
src* " 

(i) To become strongly motivated in the . hole area of accepting and 
carrying business responsibility. 

(ii) To be assertive in carrying out management tasks, without being 
aggressive. 

(ill) To acquire a particularly high degree of skill in presenting his views 
to colleagues and influencing their acceptance. 

The help and support which the counterpart needs from his expatriate 
colleagues is, of course, much more likely to be forthcoming within the 
framework of an organisation which has been designed to facilitate learning. 
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and where as far as possible management teams are made responsible for 
organising tiieir own learning. 

Measuring ResiUts 

Althougii there is insufficient space in this paper to deal fully with the 
important subject of measuring management performance, it is useful to 
note that the new plant situation provides a number of basic opportunities 
for management to establishment "benchmarks" for performance 
measurement and to acquire the skills and knowledge needed to carry it 
out. Two key examples can be drawn from the cases referred to in this 
paper:- 

(0 The Key Result Area approach to performance measurement 

In the course of carrying out the role clarification activities 
described In sub-section 4(d) above, it is only a small step to identify 
the key result areas of each job holder, ie those aspects of the job 
which, if done extrremely well, will ensure the job as a whole is 
done well. On this analysis of their work priorities management 
teams can base an ongoing system of individual and group 
performance appraisal which uses the minimum of paperwork. 

(ii) Training evaluation 

Just as the maintenance engineer has a once-in-a-Iifetime opportunity 
to learn about the machinery for which he is going to be responsible 
if he is present when it is being installed but before the concrete is 
poured, so the trainer has a one-off opportunity to establish useful 
criteria for the evaluation of training effectiveness when training 
systems are being installed for the first time in a new plant. 

Some of the key activities which may be involved at this stage are 
to define clearly the objectives of each training arrangement, 
determine an appropriate training method, calculate the significant 
costs involved, check to ensure that there can be no obviously less 
costly way to achieve the same results, make sure the learning 
objectives will have a business pay-off which can be measured and, 
finally, set up provision for feedback at regular intervals, not just at 
the end of the training cycle. 

The preceding paragraph gives only the sketchiest outline of a 
practical approach to evaluation. A detailed account of ITS 
experience in trying out a range of possible ways of measuring the 
outcomes of training is given in two papers on this subject by Alun 
Jones of ITS, one given at the British IPM Conference in 1970 and 
the other (unpublished) written in 1972 (7) and (8). 

The role of the personn el and training specialist in the new plant situation 

Although great emphasis has been plojed throughout this paper on the 
extent to which managers, supervisors and others working on a new plant 
project must be made responsible for the management of their own 
learning, experience has shown that this makes more rather than less 
demands on the skills and knowledge of the personnel staff, and particularly 
the senior trainers involved. Their key roles are in the initial assessment 
of overall training need, in advising top management on the development of 
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a comprehensive manpower strategy, In teaching trainer sicills to large 
numbers of managers, in acting as process consultants in role conflict 
situations and generally in providing training advice and feedback on results 
throughout the project. 

It is not easy to find trainers with the necessary skills and knowledge to 
carry out this role and it is often necessary to use a combination of 
external consultants and internal trainers to provide the full range of 
consulting skills and company knowledge which is required. Training in the 
new plant situation Is, however, a unique learning opportunity for the 
trainers themselves, from which they gain both new insights and new skills 
which can be of great benefit to their parent company thereafter. 

Some wider impilcatlons 

The experience of developing personnel and training programmes in new plant 
projects where a considerable amount of new technology transfer is involved has 
applications on a much wider scale: - 

(a) For the individual manager 

The manager who is trained to deal with the issues described above 
acquires skill and knowledge which are likely to have useful applications in 
a wide variety of other situations. This might involve development work at 
the same plant in the future, where involvement in the start-up phase and 
the insights which this provides, will make it much easier for the individual 
manager to deal with future change. Examples of this might be helping 
new recruits to come to terms with their new roles, or recognising the 
need for changes in structures or training arrarsements. 

Alternatively an expatriate manager should find his career prospects in his 
parent company considerably enhanced when it becomes clear that he is not 
only a more skilful manager than he was liefore, but that he is motivated 
to continue his own self-development and knows how to make to make it 
happen. 

(b) For the new plant 

A new plant which has enjoyed a trouble-free start-up and has a well- 
trained workforce from the beginning, should and normally will operate in 
highly cost-effective way. When it does run into trouble or has to adjust 
to change?, it will be able to deal with most of these issues by itself and 
not have to seek expensive help from the parent organisation or suppliers. 
This will be particularly the case with such services as plant maintenance. 

(c) For the parent company 

What is good for the individual manager and for the new plant will also be 
good for the parent company. The flow of benefits which it will gain will 
include such varied items as better trained managers, a high return on 
capital Invested, less demands for help in the future than is usually the 
case, better relationships with the local community and local government 
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institutions and, as indicated in sub-section 4 (ii) above, a better qualified 
and generally more resourceful personnel department. 

(d) For the developing economy 

Third World countries will obviously gain directly from having profitable 
manufacturing units or cost-effective utilitites which, when new, have a 
trouble-free start-up and a well-trained and adaptable labour force. They 
are also likely to enjoy at least two "spin-off" effects of a more indirect 
kind ie:- 

(i) Training facilities in the local community where each plant is 
established will improve generally as a result of the demands made 
by the plant and the good example which it sets. ' 

(ii) Knowhow associated with the process of launching a successful new 
plant will spread informally to other businesses and public 
institutions, permitting them to apply it ro great advantage in their 
own affairs. 

(NOTE: a third possible benefit whereby local firms might seek to poach 
skilled labour from a particular new plant development is very likely to be 
offset by labour flows in the other direction). 

Much more benefit still will be obtained by countries which systematically 
use new plant developments to disseminate knowhow throughout the local 
industrial community on this subject. This is essentially a task for the 
training development institutions which have been set up in many Third 
World countries, either as part of a Ministry of Labour or Manpower, or as 
independent training authorities such as SENA in Colombia, SEN ATI in Peru, 
or the ITF in Nigeria. This kind of knowhow is also of course of great 
value to industrial development corporations such as SADIC in Saudi Arabia. 

The latter theme is developed at considerably greater length in the 
Amsterdam conference paper referred to in Section 1 above (2). 

6. CONCLUSIONS 

The main theme of this paper has been that, in new plant situations however 
complex or simple the technology transfer may be, both the immediate and the 
ultimate responsibility for managing the learning involved rests fairly and squarely 
w*'*! the plant management, and cannot be sub-contracted to a network of outside 
organisations. 

To fulfil this responsibility, management needs some important new resources; a 
resourceful and highly professional personnel team in an advisory role, and a wide 
range of new skills and knowledge on the part of its managers and supervisors, 
inolvidually and in teams. 

Within an organisational climate which is openly sympathetic to learning and 
development, experience in a large number of similar cases has shown that 
Individual managers, using an approach strongly biased towards "action learning", 
not only deal most successfully with their work problems in the new plant, but 
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also find that their new skills and appoaches transfer equally well back In the 
parent organisation or elsewhere. 

Perhaps the greatest potential benefit of all in the new approach comes in the 
training of local counterparts in a cross-cultural transfer of technology. The key 
features of the approach which make it work well In his case are the openness of 
the communication system, the stress on teambuilding and teamwork, and the 
unequivocal devolution of responsibility for his own learning and development to 
the Individual manager at every stage in the project. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAL SYSTEMS 

Automation, which has been long a concern in the automobile 
industry, is part of a flow of coherent and continuous 
evolution in which the technologies and social structures 
interact; whilst all technology initially had to be dreamed 
of by humans, what has been successful has also been 
accepted by human society. 

With the constant striving towards greater competitiveness 
and the development of micro-electronics automation has now 
entered a phase of acceleration. The robots are the most 
advanced of a whole line of machines which have made increas- 
ing use of "intelligence" and have been part of a certain 
pattern of major developmental characteristics: 

- a growing COMPLEXITY of the means of production with 
corresponding new qualifications, new profiles and new 
forms of knowledge; 

- GENERALIZATION of automatic machines in more flexible 
self-regulated systems associated with new types of 
organization and new modes of thinking; 

- INTEGRATION of the techniques and functions inevitably 
leads to new forms of work, new ways of behaving and 
new types of relationship. 



In all these fields the objectives of competitiveness 
arise more from changes, in dimension than from local 
improvements • 

They stem from different cultural backgrounds: 

abstraction alters the relationship between maw, the 
machine and the product; the activities of production 
become "intellectualized" , gradually reducing the gap 
between those who think and those who execute; 

information reaches all the cells of the factory, as 
far down as the machine operator, through means of 
production which generate, transform and process an 
increasing number of data: a new distribution of roles 
and powers evolves, altering the inter-personal rela- 
tions in and between teams. 



TOWARDS NEW FORMS OF WORK 

Robotics has frequently been pr'esented from the reductive 
viewpoint, with the emphasis on the loss of jobs. How- 
ever, here it is necessr-y to distinguish between jobs in 
terms of profiles and jobs in terms of employment, and 
between gross and net, direct and indirect, short- and 
long-term effects. Moreover, it is not possible to deal 
with the relationships between technical progress and 
employment in isolation, since they are closely assoc- 
iated with a specific economic period and industrial 
strategy. While it is true that robots have replaced 
humans, in particular in the execution of certain un- 
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pleasant functions, they have also very often replaced 
rraohines which had already been automated, providing an 
even higher level of flexibility. Robotics does not 
simply mean replacing humans with machines, but is one 
technical component among others contributin to the 
extensive reorganization of the industrial system in 
response to the demands of competition. In this partic- 
ularly complex process the effects of robotics, or 
rather, of automation in the wider sense, are probably 
greater on the training for and characteristics of jobs 
than on their status. There is a shift in the major 
stakes and it becomes less a question of keeping a spec- 
ific job than of keeping a job at all. From the effects 
on the status of a job we progress to those on its char- 
acteristics and structure, also its flexibility, the 
fluidity of the Internal and external labour markets, and 
the adaptability to the system of production. 

In the management of these changes developments in organ- 
ization and human skills are the main elements. They 
call for an appropriate conceptual approach and suitable 
action. 



CONCEPTUAL APPROACH 
PRODUCTIVITY AS A GLOBAL CONCEPT 



The traditional model of the enterprise tends to give 
priority to technical problems and financial concerns. 
Today the approach is different: the diversity, conting- 
ency and complexity of the industrial systems imply a more 
global approach in which technologies and social structures 
are seen as mutually co-determined. 

Industrial systems can only develop if the people con- 
cerned function as the originators and protagonists of 
the new organizations produced. The competitiveness 
which is at stake then depends essentially on the capac- 
ity to mobilize the imagination, intelligence and will of 
the personnel. 

The information generated in fact permits the exercize 
of intelligence to spread to all the cells of an enter- 
prise. This gives risa to a potential for reflexion, 
creation and decision-making. 

MANAGEMENT! THE DYNAMISM OF ORGANIZATION 

The management of the new systems can no longer be con- 
ceived in terms of norms and standards but in terms of 
coherence between the policies of action, the objectives 
of the enterprise and the expectations of the personnel. 
It is a dynamic rather than a model, which shows us in 
which direction and to what extent we should develop 
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without departing too far from the dominant cultural traits 
of the enterprise. 

POLICIFS OF ACTION 

I 

NEW PROFILES 

Whilst the process of development of automated systems is 
not linear, it is also not homogenous, and, depending on 
the sector, the associated qualification structures some- 
times differ considerably. However, over and above this 
diversity there is an emerging trend towards substantial 
retraining. There are an increasing number of high-level 
technicians in production groups and workers increasingly 
highly qualified in the installation of equipment. 
Everywhere increased efforts are being made with regard 
to training and profiles are taking new requirements into 
account. They are determined on the basis of criteria of 
technical competence, open-mindedness, and the ability to 
understand organization, to work together. People are 
being required to be more mobile, more versatile, more 
creative and at the same time to add considerably to their 
purely technical qualifications. 

In these far-reaching transformations of the qualifica- 
tion structures training as an investment appears as high 
in the list of priorities of industrial projects as 
material investments. We are thus witness to the emerg- 
ence of a more general concept corresponding to a new 
industrial and social factor, namaly "non-material invest- 
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ment". From now on human intelligence will constitute one 
of the main strategic resources of a business. 

These developments in the qualification structures are 
taking place against the background of a policy of man- 
power adjustments, together with effects of volume, 
technological and organizational developments and indus- 
trial restructuring. At the end of 1986 the 'Peugeot 
Group had 165 000 employees of whom 66.5 % had worker 
status (73 % in 1978). 

These adjustment measures have particularly affected the 
less qualified vocational categories, inducing by a 
simple mechanical effect a rise in overall qualification 
levels which is augmented by the effects of internal 
training and the raising of the recruiting levels. 

- Workers' careers can now be individualized and have a 
wider scope, and Vrom now on recruitments will be at 
the level of workers with vocational qualifications. 
The proportion of non-qualified manpower in the working 
population has fallen considerably (for example, at 
Automobiles PEUGEOT the percentage of workers with the 
UIMM classification level 1^ has fallen from 57.8 % in 
1978 to 12.4 % in 1986). 

The PEUGEOT Group was among the first in France to take 
into account the impact of the new technologies in the 
administration of human resources, namely on job pro- 
files in automated systems, and on training, safety and 
information. This step was taken in October 1986 with 
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the signing of an industrial agreement. 

Large-scale training schemes are being linked to indus- 
trial projects, the training of a system operator, for 
example, requiring 1 000 hours of training. The develop- 
ments associated with the production of the CITROEN 
AX included 300 000 hours of training, in particular at 
Aulnay; at Sochaux nearly FF 7 000 000 000 will be 
invested between now and 199^, accompanied by training 
on a very large scale. In 1987 alone 590 000 hour? of 
in-firm training are planned, and the figure will be 
higher in the years to come. 

New staff were recruited from outside in order to 
strengthen the technical potential in the production 
units. For example, 350 employees and technicians were 
taken on by CITROEN in 1986. The thresholds of accept- 
ance will from now on be at the same or a higher level 
than the CAP for workers and between the BAC^ and the 
BAC + 2^ for the ETAM^ categories. 



THE NFW ORGANIZATIONS 

Production units are complex structures in which the 
technical characteristics of the product and the means of 
production and the social and organizational structures 
interact. To function they depend on the coherent imple- 
mentation of these different components- in response to 
the demand on the market. The growing potentials of the 
machines are nothing without the human reflective, cre- 
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ative and decision-making abilities and without a 
suitable organization of the system, on which, in the 
last analysis, it will depend for its "viability". 

The distribution of the operative information right down 
to the workplace, associated with the diversification of 
the pick-up devices of the machines allows greater con- 
trol over the quality of the products and the, process: 
the degree of autonomy of the teams is thus raised to a 
more global responsibility for production. 

Gradually individual machine operator jobs are giving way 
to multidisciplinary teams, which encourage a partici- 
pative and versatile approach, and the teams are respons- 
ible for their own production and the necessary means. 

Organization is becoming decentralized and the depth of 
the hierarchy reduced and more autonomous groups are 
being formed, thus increasing delegation and personal 
initiative in a wide appeal for a"" \ contributions. New 
cultural '^ocesses are developing, quality assurance 
groups, v<.j.ue analysis groups, groups on progress, etc. 
are evolving, again necessitating a substantial increase 
in training. 

New functions are appearing, gradually replacing the 
idea of job or task. These functions are becoming 
integrated and the systems interconnected, each team 
constituting a node in a vast network in which the role 
of humans determines the performance of the whole. It is 
humans who provide the coherence, that is, coherence 
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between teams, coherence with the objectives of competit- 
iveness defined in a more global strategic plan. 

All these transformations are being studied in detail in 
a participative action, in close co-operation with the 
trade union organizations, with regard to the introduc- 
tion of the new technologies, a concrete expression of 
which is the agreement recently signed at Automobiles 
PEUGEOT. 

Working groups have been formed in each of the automobile 
companies with a view to defining these new forms of 
organization, which are gradually being instituted^. 
Certain sectors are already completely organized in 
"modules", for example, the Usine de Tremery and Embou- 
tissage de Sochaux. 



NEW BEHAVIOUR 

The changes in profiles on the one hand, and the distri- 
bution of roles ill the organization on the other, cannot 
be dissociated from the new modes of behaviour. 

- With regard to situations: a substantial amount of 
training has already been provided at the methodolog- 
ical level: problem-solving, value analysis, instruments 
of quality control, etc. 

These activities account for roughly 10 to 15 % of the 
hours assigned to industrial projects. 
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At the same time the creation of participative struct- 
ures has been promoted, to provide a forum for the 
confrontation of ideas, the discussion of dogmatic 
positions and the search for novel solutions. 

With regard to the partners of the organization: the 
integration of the techniques and functions necessit- 
ates the formation of multi-disciplinary teams. Fur- 
thermore, the distribution of information and the means 
of processing it (micro-informatics) to the individual 
workplace is associated with a new distribution of 
power. Individual modes of behaviour are thus deter- 
mined more by interaction than laid down by statute and 
depend largely on the quality of inter-personal rela- 
tions. 



. These changes have been facilitated by specific 
forms of training in communication and by a broader 
information policy in all sectors of the company 
and at all levels. For example, 85 000 hours of 
informative activities were conducted when the 
multi-purpose production line was set up at the 
Poissy factory. Finally, encouragement of internal 
mobility considerably improves horizontal relations 
due to the knowledge of the different sectors of 
the company and thus lead to better understanding 
of the industrial organization. 

The change in modes of behaviour has a specific effect 
on the function of management, which has been substan- 
tially altered with regard to both form and content. 
The shortening of the hierarchical line and the organiza- 
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tion in modules implies greater delegation of res- 
ponsibilities, a growth in technica- knowledge and a 
broadening of profiles, in other words, the development 
of man's organizing and inspirational capabilities. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Recently at the end of a state of the art report on 
technology the French Centre for Forecasting and Evalua- 
tion of the Society of Engineers and Scientists'^ con- 
cluded in favour of the " revolution of intelligence ", as 
the "leitmotiv which gives direction to the whole". 

Rather than a revolution we are being witness to a pro- 
gressive transformation of the manner of production, 
calling into question our traditional conceptions of 
power and organization. Company strategy develops through 
information, training and intellectual investment. Tech- 
nological progress is equally dependent upon the taking 
into account of these factors as social developments are 
upon technological progress, and our competitiveness is 
dependent upon both. 

As a result of these two characteristics large areas of 
uncertainty and questioning as regards the endurance of 
certain social processes and the development of new 
relationships between power and talent overshadow the new 
structures. These are both personal and company concerns 
and lead to the adoption of an approach which is both highly 
pragmatic and it differs widely from one factory to another. 
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NB This paper was presented by Mme. Berettl at the 

conference "Groups Peugeot et l^Evolution des E^plois 
et des or.ations du .Seoteur Automobile" organized by 
the inst.tut d.Etudes Politi^ues de Paris - November 1986. 
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UIMM - Union des Industries Mltallurgiques et MiniSres - 
Union of Metal-Working and Mining Industries - trans. 

2 

Certificat d'Aptitude Prof essionelle - certificate of 
vocational skills awarded on completion of lower-level 
vocational studies at secondary school - transl. 

I 

Baccalaureat - advanced school-leaving examination - 
transl . 

Baccalaureat + 2 years of higher level technical studies 
transl . 

5 

ETAM - Employ§3, Techniciens, Agents de Maitrise - 
white-collar workers, technicians, management staff - 
transl . 

Conseil Evolutions Technologiques (PEUGEOT) 
Plan MERCURE (CITROEN) 

^ Centre de Prospective et d'Evaluation 
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This short report concerns the intrc :uction and use of new 
technologies in a European food manuiacturing company and 
a retail distribution group, both of which wish to remain 
anonymous for business reasons. 

THE FOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

In recent years, the company has been able to treble its 
market share. The price and quality advantage was one source 
of business growth. The other, and probably equally important, 
was its remarkable adaptiveness to technological and structural 
changes in the retail trade. 

As the larger retaiiers have rapidly adopted the electronic 
point of sale (EPOS) terminals at the check-outs, they are 
able to pursue optimal stock control methods. An important 
adjunct of EPOS terminals has been the newly-created national 
value-added network of the retail trades. This brings 
together the computer infra-structures of the retailers and 
manufacturers to the extent that the transactions recorded 
at the check-cuts activitate an elaborate, electronically- 
controlled process of stock ordering, distribution, invoic- 
ing and accounts settlement - a process based on the familiar 
"Just-in-Time" principle. 

At the company's end, the value-added network feeds into 
the newly-created management information system that is 
designed to give a minute by minute account of all operations. 

As a result, the company's former field representatives 
have been transferred permanently to the head office and 
regarded as "customer managers". Previously, each re- 
presentative used to collect orders physically from re- 
tailers in their locality. Now they monitor sales at their 
designated batch of retailers through the value-added net- 
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work and arrange production and distribution in a way that 
complies with the optimal stock level guidelines. 

In practice, this involves significant interaction with the 
production manager in the first instance; thereafter, with 
the transport and account managers. This kind of sideways 
dealing is indicative of the vertical job-loading under which 
the cust-,'ner managers are responsible for a whole cycle of 
work associated witn their designated customers. Indeed, 
the cycle extends beyond the company and involves inter- 
action with the food technologists at the retailers who 
decide on product content and specifications. 

The value-added network and the management information 
system have been instrumental in forcing the change. By 
having access to detailed information at the retail end, the 
customer managers can activate and coordinate all activities 
of those concerned with the conception, ordering, production, 
distribution, invoicing and payment of meat products in the 
company, As a result, each manager has de facto become a 
profit centre whose financial and sales targets are set in 
conjunction with the directors of the company. 

As sales representatives, their skills base was narrow, 
largely comprising sales and marketing competences. Now 
it has been widened to include knowledge-based and 
intellectual skills, the former to understand the basic 
principles of food technology, production methods and 
accounts, and the latter to facilitate the system'a usage, 
analysis of its output and planning of production, dis- 
tribution and accounts. 
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The new skills have been acquired from multiple sources in 
a well-planned sequence. First came on-the- job-training in 
sales, production, distribution and accounts departments in 
the company. Its principal feature was job-rotation so as 
to give hand-on experience in different activities in the 
work cycle. Then came a six-week off-the-job training 
programme- organized by the computer manufacturer, the vendor 
of the value-added network. This involved classroom 
instruction on the theoretical and operational aspects of 
the network. Then came three weeks of computer-based train- 
ing, jointly organized by the company, the computer 
manufacturer and a group of retailers. This involved elab- 
orate simulations of the work cycle in which numerous 
problems had to be solved interactively at each stage. The 
training was entirely oriented towards solving the untoward 
problems. Finally, the whole training programme was 
punctuated by short periods of secondments to various depart- 
ments at the head offices of the retailers concerned. 

THE RETAIL DISTRIBUTIVE GROUP 

The retail distributive group, which aims for a middle class 
market in affluent areas, offers a very wide variety of high 
quality products and good personal service. 

The individual store managers enjoy autonomy in the purchase 
of perishables from local services, display, staff recruit- 
ment, ordering, local advertising and promotions. All 
standardized products are delivered from' a central ware- 
house . 

The impact of new technologies has so far been limited to 
the introduction of fcr'klift trucks and robotics in the 
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warehouses, the use of information technology in all head 
office departments, and the use of mini computers and 
automatic data captive units in stores for stock control. 

Electronic point of sale terminals are gradually being 
introduced but there are still some problems to be over- 
come. This is caused partly by the fact that not all the 
items on sale are bar coded for EPOS treatment, a 
proportion of the turnover is in perishable goods which 
are wrapped on the premises and there is a very high rate 
of failure of the EPOS because of problems with the type 
of ink used in the bar codes. 

The use of new technology is therefore felt mainly away 
from the stores. It is felt that such a use has resulted 
in a lower growth rate in staff numbers at head office and 
backroom clerical activities in the stores and warehouses. 
No detailed evaluation has been made on job savings 
because the growth projections have automatically assumed 
the availability of such technologies. It would be 
reasonable, however, to assume that had it not been for 
these technologies the head count may have been higher 
than originally anticipated. 

With regard to the working methods, no fundamental changes 
have been made. If there have been any discrete changes, 
they have merely reinforced two twin pillars of the 
company success - excellence in quality and customer 
service . 

With regard to the employment and occupational mix of the 
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group the main determinant of employment has been the sales 
volume indirectly and total selling area directly. The 
relationship between employment and selling area, however, 
is not equally proportional. 

The work time estimate is converted into full time, part time 
and casual requirements. The trend over the past three 
years has been less favourable to the e uployment ' of part- 
time and casual employees in each product department. These 
two categories are employed mainly at check-out or in shelf 
filling and other labouring tasks at peak times. There 
are two reasons for this. The first concerns customer 
sophistication. It is felt that customers in the various 
social categories are now seeking advice on product contents 
that requires confidence, good communication skills and oroduct 
knowledge. This has long-term training implications. The 
company prefers to train full-timers and those part- 
timers with long service records. 

The company therefore has a policy on part-timers and 
casuals. The policy has two elements; employ them to 
cater for peak load; and encourage many part-timers to 
become permanent employee.^ so that the return on training 
investment is worthwhile for the company. 

With regard to the use of new technology in tne actual 
stores each department or manager makes a daily return to 
central warehouse and head office through the services of a 
full-time data processing clerk. They also advise the 
manager on customer needs, stocks, display promotion and 
local purchases. 
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With regard to skill shortages two occupations have presented 
some recruitment difficulties in the past - these concern 
mainly computer specialists and food technologists. 

With regard to the computer specialists the retail distribu- 
tive group are in competition with many other organizations 
able to offer much higher salaries and more attractive 
career opportunities. 

With regard to the new technologies and wor-King methods two 
technologies - the EPOS and robotics for shelf filling - 
are under active consideration. The constraints on the use 
of EPOS terminals have already been mentioned. The 
introduction of robotics will involve a significant invest- 
ment in invisible tracks and floor adaptation for a long 
time. The cost will continue to compare unfavourably with 
labour costs. 

A trend towards shops within shopswill create semi-autonomous 
units, each with its j»wn accounting system and a small team 
of workers. The check-outs will serve as common cash 
collection points and points of input into the stock control 
and ordering systems. Where EPOS do not exist, more use will be 
made within the units of the automatic data .laptive devices. 
These perform two functions: calculate the number of items 
on the shelf and transmit this number to the backroom 
mini computer through a simple plugging facility. 

With regard to forecast changes in employment and 
occupational mix it is expected that the composition of 
staff at head office will move towards data p. ocessing 
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specialists, technologists and marketing experts. These 
groups will gradually replace clerical staff whose jobs 
are being continuously automated. The shortages of recent 
years will continue. However, it is anticipated that 
expansion will improve promotion possibilities and make 
the company an attractive employer. Besides, the company 
is increasingly looking to the polytechnics to .resource 
its specialists needs. 



The expansion of stoi-es will favour full-timers as well as 
part-timers. However, some store managers will change the 
ratio in favour of full-timers since the shops within shops 
concept would require training and commitment from the staff 
concerned. Currently the national wastage rate for part- 
timers and casuals in this type of business is about 30%. 
Over time, the part-timers and casuals will increasingly be 
moved away from the shop floor. EPOS and EFTPOS (still at 
the pilot stage in the retailing industry) will automate 
about 80% of the work at check-out. They may even reduce 
the number of check-out points. Hence, at the minimum, 
the proportion of part-timers and casuals will not rise. 

In the future, the skills most needed in the stores will 
be - social skills, facilitating effective interpersonal 
communication - product-based knowledge, underpinning 
sales and marketing skills - simple keyboard and accounting 
skills. When selecting the stores based staff, more and 
more emphasis will be put on social skills. The individuals 
concerned will then be given simple modular training; 
initially off-the-Job for six weeks, then on-the-job. The 
company does not expect to face skill shortages in the 
near future. 
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The company's view is that customers are becoming more 
sophisticated and an aspect of this sophistication is the 
quality of service. A policy of recruiting too many part- 
timers can act to the detriment of the customers it, is felt. 
New concepts such as shops within shops call for gre*Jiter 
professionalism, requiring people who want to make a career 
:'.n retailing. This trend to increasing professionalism 
places new demands on those responsible for initial ar • 
continuing training within the group. 



NB: The information contained in this report is ased on 
case studies carried out by Amin Rajan, Institute of Manpower 
Studies, University of Sussex. 
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TRAINING FOR TECHNOLOGICAL C HANGE 

In the late '708 the forecast for the next decade was one of both 
recurring change and permanent change, exemplified by slower real 
growth, continuing inflation, rising expections among employees, 
higher levels of education, persistent energy problems, extensive 
human rights demands, ethical considerations, and increasing 
consumerism and environmental ism. Experience has proved that 
forecast to be remarkably accurate. 

I 

If such is the nature of change at a strategic level, the reality 
is often harsher at an organisational level. Most organisations, 
at some time, have to face significant and far-reaching change 
such as mergers, expansion, contraction, responses to 
competition, relocation, restructuring « to say nothing of 
changes to management style or organisation culture which may in 
fact be either the cause or the effect of some of those very 
changes . 

The problem is that too many businesses are waiting for 
conditions to return to "normal" when, in fact, what we are 
seeing today is the "new not^ual". The good old days are gonel 
We have two choices: we can adjust to these changes, make the 
most of them, find new opportunities and keep moving forward; or 
we can dig in. keep our heads down and wait. The first is not 
easy; the second is unthifikable . 

On all sides the only constants seem to be complexity and 
contradiction. But in this welter of uncertainty a key 
ingredient for stability, and for successfully coping with and 
managing change, is the contribution which properly organised and 
integrated training can make; by planning ahead, by making 
training congruent with corporate objectives, and by investing in 
human resource development so that other business investments art 
enabled to pay off. 

Of all sectors of industry and commerce bankin.. is one of the 
most traditional and conservative; but developme»its both 
nationally and internationally have compelled radical changes in 
the way we go about our buinsess. At the macro-level four 
driving global forces - political, economic, sociological and 
technological - are dictating the pace of change. 
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The first of these changes comprises deregulation and 
consumerism, with Big Bang opening the door to change and thus 
presenting banks with the chance to enter new financal markets. 
With one or two exceptions all the new entities which have 
evolved over the past couple of years to take advantage of the 
deregulation of the City were put together and are now dominated 
by banks. Banking, as it has always been known, will never be the 
same again. 

The second force for change - the shifting of economic power - 
means that money can be moved around the globe at the touch of a 
button - and this is determined by the third force - technology. 

In brief, the factors which are forcing change upon banking are:- 
Irresistible market forces. 

A major change in the level of sophistication of our customer 
base . 

Aggressive competition from non-traditional sources - plus 
massive competition from foreign banks. 
Diversification of product portfolio. 
Legislation and deregulation. 

New technology bringing system changes and enhancements and 
organisational restructuring. 

Competition for good quality staff. 

And inevitably cost containment and problems of finite 
resources of all kinds. 
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By definition, managers must meet these challenges with and 
through the efforts of others. BUT, a further challenge facing 
the Bank, which by implication relates to all the other 
challenges, is the changing nature of the work force. For 
example, the average young member of staff today is more socially 
and educationally sophisticated, is more questioning, is more 
demanding and will generally seek and expect earlier 
responsibility than his or her counterpart in the past. Managers 
will therefore need to adapt to meet this challenge if the 
required results are to be achieved in all other areas. Training 
in general, and in particular management training, must 
consequently take this factor into account, by focusing 
sufficiently on the most appropriate ways in which managers can 
obtain the optimum contribution from all members of staff in 
achieving the required quality of service and level of 
productivity. 

To maintain our pre-eminent position as one of the world's top 
financial institutions we have to adapt and respond successfully 
to the demands of the banking and financial services market place 
in which we must operate. However, the pace of change has 
gathered momentum, influenced by a number of factors which can be 
grouped into four main categories, the four "C"s - Cus toners. 
Competition, Costs and Computers - each of which has a profound 
impact on our business. 

Customer needs and Expectations 

In the Corporate Sector our larger business customers are 
becoming increasingly sophisticated in the way they handle 
their financial affairs. This is reflected in the 
professional services and support they demand. Personal 
customers too expect more from us, both in the types of 
service we offer and the ways in which we provide them. The 
key to success lies in providing the products and services 
which different customers and potential customers need. If 
their requirements change, so must the products and services 
we provide. 
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Competition 

Currently, there are no fewer than 600 banks in the City of 
London. As if that were not bad enough there are almost 
50,000 financial outlets (banks, building societies, 
insurance companies etc), in the UK as a whole. The real 
challenge arises fom the fact that these organisations are 
increasingly selling very similar services to. our own. 

Costs 

Quite simply we are a commercial organisation and 
profitablity is essential if we are to continue to grow and 
prosper . 

In any basic profit and loss calculation, expenditure is just 
as important as income, particularly in the competitive 
market in which we operate. Competition is driving prices 
down. So if we are to be successful we neea to see 'value 
for money' from our expenditure, no matter where it is 
incurred - and this has a greater significance for the 
Training and Development function than ever before. 

Computers 

New technology brings opportunities to control costs and help 
staff to provide an efficient and effective service. The 
part that technology plays in branch banking operations is 
something to which we have all become accustomed. In short 
new technology, and its management, are inescapable features 
of the environment in which we operate our business. 
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Of coursfi there have been many studies of the impact of 
technology on organisations but in reality these have been of 
three main kinds - studies of the consequences of change; studies 
of "changing itself"; and studies of the design of new work 
systems with the objective of achieving certain desired human and 
technical results. All of these approaches have tended to accept 
technology as deterministic - in other words it is technology 
which is calling the shots 1 Technology thus has been accepted as 
something that can be monitored and assessed but not really 
influenced or controlled. Until recently behavioural scientists 
have been reluctant even to question the values of technical 
specialists? these have been regarded as sacrosanct and it has 
not really been regarded as necessary to relate outputs to 
inputs. They have merely been prepared to study the 
"consequences" of technology without attempting to identify the 
technical, economic and social factors which are present at the 
design stage and which lead to the choice of a particular 
technical solution and therefore to a set of specific 
"consequences" « 

Studies of the consequences of change have focussed on resistance 
to change, and the reasons for this, and on the impact of 
technology on the organisation of work. Studies of "changing" 
have attempted to identify those levers and strategies for 
assisting this process and have frequently been normative in 
character . 

And finally studies of the "design" of technological change have 
been both analytic and norroative, aiming to develop theories and 
methods which would enable organisations introducing new 
technology to control the design process so as to achieve certain 
desired efficiency and human goals. 

Obviously there is always a design task associated with the 
introduction of new technology. The problem up to now has been 
that it has often been defined solely as a technical design task. 
The need for complementary organisational design has either not 
been perceived, or there has been an assumption that human 
organisations will adjust naturally, and spontaneously, to the 
requirements of a new technical system. 
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Yet there is little doubt that technology, if it is to work 
effectively, must be associated with an organisational structure 
that fits easily with it . The Tavistock researchers of the post- 
war years developed the notion of "Joint optimisation". In other 
words systems must be designed so that both the technical and the 
human parts were seen to be working as close to the optimal level 
of effectiveness as possible. The theories and practices of the 
Tavistock teams and their ideas are still the most influential 
with those who are implementing socio-technical design. However/ 
they have not addressed the problem of designing management roles 
and structures for a technological age and there is now a 
pressing need for fundamental research in this area. 
Communities and organisations should not, indeed must not, be 
designed to fit technology; they should be designed to fit social 
and business requirements as well as human needs, with technology 
a contributory means to the achievement of these and not merely 
an end in itself. Human beings, particularly managers must now 
be able to adjust to ronstant change and be able to manage it. 
This requires quite different skills and talents from those of 
the traditional manager. This is one of the key areas in which 
training can generally facilitate technological change and its 
many consequences 

One of the most dramatic influences which is re-defining the 
financial environment is computer technology. The wave of change 
started in small, isolated cases, but has been accelerating 
rapidly towards a world wide revolution. It was not too long ago 
that the 3.00pm deadline in Banking was synonymous with the end 
of Banking business. The rise of the automated teller machines 
(ATMs) changed all this and the retail relationship as well. 
Initially, some people questioned their importance. But slowly 
acceptance rose, as did customer willingness to use these 
automatic tellers and technology within the retail market. 
Shared system, on-line credit checks and debit cards followed. 
Point-of-sale (POS) terminals, perhaps the most important next 
step in the technological revolution, are beginning to reach the 
retail level with experimental systems already in existence in 
the UK. The industry is committed to this next step into POS 
technologies and the concomitant reduction of paperwork. This is 
another high potential area for training of staff in support of 
the new systems. 

Si 
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kt the same time that the retail, consumer-based banking 
environment is being revolutionised, corporate level activities 
are also changing as a result of technology. Net-working has 
made cash management a real time phenomenon in major firms. The 
old days of large, idle deposit balances are gone, in favour of a 
cash management that makes the traditional methods of demand 
deposit management a relic of the past. Indeed, on-line 
capabilities are going to redefine a new corporate relationship, 
where the customer uses bank technology as a network of 
information, rather than the deposit accumulation function it 
once was. Customers must still have access to this expanded array 
of products now available, so that they do not choose to shift to 
the multi-product firm; but today's technology makes this 
possible. Networking capability is a reality of the 1980s and the 
1990s. It wil" ^natter very little who provides the individual 
services for tii& firm or the household as long as those services 
are available and the menu is complete. Here there is endless 
scope for much more sophisticatd training in new product 
knowledge, marketing skills, selling skills, and customer care. 

On another level this acceptance of new technology by the 
financial markets provides instantaneous world wide 
communications, transfers of funds and high powered data bases 
for a much wider range of professionals and their clients. Firms 
such as IBM, Biotech, Apple, Fuji, Intel and MCI are actively 
competing for greater shares of this business as they gear for 
further market penetration. New technology means even fiercer 
competition for the financial institutions which may find their 
expensive branch offices replaced by automated machines. One of 
the inevitable consequences of this is retraining as valuable 
staff are required to migrate from one activity to a very 
different job calling for new repertoires of knowledge and 
skills* 
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Exploiting Teehnolftfyy 

NO one doubts that technology will ultimately transform bahking 
practices - this is already with us to degree. Already back 

office systems are substantially automated, new front office 
systems are being introduced, the "fully automated branches" have 
passed through the pilot stage, and experiments are in hand with 
home banking. 

The arrival of truely paperless banking is inhibited now less by 
technology itself than by a combination of :- 

1) Funding limitations (-^specially with EPT-pos). 

2) The lack of confidence in the appetite or receptiveness 
oi the various bariking markets. 

3) Fear of being "The first over hill" and becoming tied 
into too inflexible a technical system. 

In the public sector no one bank is outstriping the rest in the 
use of technology, nor do many aspire to pole position. 
Naturally differences do exist, perhaps in commitment to types of 
ATM for example, but these are relatively slight. 

in terns of employment Banks are publicly maintaining their 
stance that technology will be used to absorb increased volumes 
of transactions and will not lead to extensive de-manning - 
within the next five years at least. Sceptical observers 
recognise the industrial relations reasons for these statements 
but argue that the forecast will only prove correct if the Bank's 
make 1. so. What is broadly acknowledged is that technology will 
oonc:..u to chenge the tasv.s performed by staff. In the future 
the most likely impact is seen to be the "de-skilling" of some 
tasks to the level of data entry and the emergence of more 
demanding roles for junior staff, particularly in the context of 
customer relatio-.s and selling activity. 
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Over the next ten years, therefore, when it Is llkel/ that de- 
regulation will expose significant over -capaci ty in many areas, 
when branch structures in all sectors are likely to be pruned 
or heavily de-manned and when technology has impacted not only on 
processing but also on delivery systems, there is every reason to 
believe that a very substantial reduction in employment is likely 
to occur. Meanwhile a rising proportion of domestic business is 
being conducted through ATMs and most banks are beginning 
experiments with automated branches which are either wholly 
unmanned or which retain a reduced compliment of ^taff for 
customer advisory and sales functions. Such changes both 
occurring and anticipated in the banking industry will call for a 
different range of skills and attitude from staff. Service 
inc ries, despite, or perhaps because, of technological 
devfc.opments , will in the final analyis remain dependent on the 
quality of their staff, effective management and 
motivation. Greater emphasis and commitment will have to be 
applied to training and development, particularly in the area of 
sales and marketing; two crucial aspects which will demand 
continuous up dating and refreshment:. 

Improvements in the quality of staff coupled with technological 
advances should in theory place the banks in a better position to 
service their customers more effectively. 

Automation will probably result in a decrease io face-to-tace 
encounters at branch level, but it is still uncertain how far and 
when these changes will have an impact - not all customers will 
want to go electronic. 

The implications f^r training 

Over the last few years trainers have been progressively 
confronted with the need to produce the necessary training und 
development programmes to enable organisations and the 
individuals within them to cope with change. The assumption has 
been that, if the opportunities created by change are to be 
harnessed then employees must be trained to cope with the 
problems that inevitably arlte from such a change. This negative 
stance has helped to perpetuate the view that training departments 
should Adopt a purely reactive anH somewhat submissive role within 
the organisation. 
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Change should no longer be looked at as something to cope with or 
react to. it should be seen as providing new challenges, 
opportunities and directions to be sieved in order to improve 
ways of working, providing improved levels of service and new 
forms Of products for customers. This in turn will help increase 
profitability and ultimately aid the survivial of the 
organisation in a fiercely competitive market place. 

This "coping with change" approach merely emphasises that the 
training function has traditionally tended to be reactive to a 
given set of problem?' which have either been defined by the 
organisation as "Training Problems, or assumed to be so". The 
typical and almost inevitable outcome has been to develop courses 
which are now likely to incorporate the latest training 
technology if appropriate. However the development of a more 
systematic approach to training has encouraged the evolution of 
structured system of analysis, R&D, design, development, 
implementation and evaluation so as to identify what precisely 
the problems are and how they can be resolved. A corner stone to 
this approach has been to establish what the organisation's 
business objectives are and to select the most appropriate 
training strategies, methodologies and media to meet them. 

Whilst this approach has done much to improve the quality and 
cost-effectiveness of training and to improve the performance of 
employees, the commencement of a "training needs analysis" can 
limit the value of the study by pre- supposing, within its terms 
of reference, the fact that there is a problem which will lend 
itself to a training solution once it can be identified. Thus 
training once again takes on a "fire fighting" role to react to 
problems which could hava been anticipated with a little more 
foresight but which may now not best be resolved by a traditional 
programme of training. 

Self-evidently, training programmes must be flevant and timely 
if they are to be effective, and yet a purely reactive approach 
by training can only increase the time lag between identification 
end resolution of the emerging training problems. As these 
problems become more complex, they require the application of 
sophisticated instructional methods to rer-Mve them. ThesB new 
methodologies in turn take longer to develop and thus help to 
extend the response time still further. 
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In auch a r»nidly changing environment there is the real danger 
that training will continually be striving to hit a moving 
target. But if the training department is to fulfil its mission 
it must become better informed, forward looking, anticipate 
changes and recognise opportunities. This inevitably implies 
working in partnership with its customers within the organisation 
who inevitably will come from a range of different Divisions and 
Departments. Working with such internal customers implies that 
training must sell its services to one part for the benefit of 
the organisation as a whole. This supplier/ customer interface 
calls for a much closer working relationship between the 
previously segmented and separated functions. To do this 
effectively training must move from "fire fighting" to "fire 
prevention" . It must develop sensitive scanning mechanisms to 
detect influences that will have an impact on employee 
performance not only from within the organisation of which it is 
a part but also from its external environment. AdditionalJy 
training must become involved much earlier in the assessment of 
future manpower requirements and thair resultant training 
implications . 

There must be better processes of planning, controlling and 
improving individual performance and potential within a carefully 
thought out career progression. 

It is both appropriate and of interest I hope to talk a little 
about training for change within the context of National 
Westminster Bank and its Management Services Division. This 
Division which is responsible for the whole of our information 
technology planning and implementation developed a few years ago 
in response to the need to apply computing technology to a wide 
variety of the Bank's systems and services. Its growth from 
youth through to maturity has occurred over a period of time 
during which change and uncertainty have been the rule rather 
than the exception. 
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Many of the Bank • . software syatema initiaUy evolved on hardware 
that was. in technological terms, in it. infancy. The design and 
development of the software was carried out by pioneering project 
S- PS who did not have access to the vary litest systematic 
design techniques. Development times were long and required a 
Sizeable investment in manpower. Because of the high cost, the 
shelf life of the system had to be lengthy. 'Health Care' or 
maintenance, has become a predominant activity as such systems 
move into old age. But more importantly such activity tends to 
maintain the status quo without creating any need' for change, or 
a pro~active attitude towards change. 

The -pioneer spirit' is prevalent in staff who have invested a 
large proportion of their working life with the organisation in 
making new systems work. They have in due course grown old with 
their systems. New structured methods and more sophisticated 
training are viewed with suspicion. This is characterised by 
such comments as "when we installed system JOfZ all we had to go 
by were the technical manuals and a page of information on what 
the usev required. We did not have oi- need these fancy methods 
of training" . 

It is within this framework that the Bank has had to rejuvenate 
its computing services to prevent systems falling into old age 
and resultant decay. The Bank has thus made a positive 
coimitment to change rather than coping with it. 

The first response was critically to appraise the Management 
services Division as a whole and as a result to create an 
integrated information technology division within it which pulled 
together related but fragmented part, of the Division itself. To 
ensure that this heart trenspUnt would have - probablity of 
success and avoid tissue rejection, senior management recognised 
the need to change the culture of the organisation as a whole. 
Embedded in this .trategy is the contribution of training and 
development. To reorganise is no guarantee that the culture will 
change since to some reorganisation is merely perceived j a 
cosmetic layer. What is needed is a culture that will encourage 
organic growth and which in turn will become self-sustaining. 
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Management Development is one fundamental approach in the 
^JUltural change strategy. Training is now taking a proactivj 
^ole in changing behaviour. A number of managers have been 
promoted because of their technical experti?.e or project 
management skills rather than man-management skills. 
Consequently development programmes under design have had to be 
sympathetic to this situation. However management commitment to 
change, combined with the necessary skills in managing and 
motivating staff to achieve this chanv;^, is the critical factor 
in the success and thd progress. 

The information technology technical training function is 
currently going through a pe.'iod of ch&nge to gear itself up to 
meet the needs of iti customerti - che operational departments. 
It is not only faced w.i.th a demand for new kncvl-jdge and skills, 
for revised ur 3;ew syetems, of hardware and software, but also it 
has to assist in makii*g up the ahortfalV creaf-ed by the skill 
shortages which are endemic in th*^ computer industry. Cfhilst the 
Management development process is ^r:couraging organic growth, 
technical training is looking to "rafine" the peoples skills ot 
the organisation. Training has to deliver individuals with the 
necessary rcwbinations of knowledge and skiUn and oJi the right 
quality in f.he appropriate quantities at tlie right priou and 
according to the required timescale. At the same time it has to 
make it relatively easy to recycle these ivadividuals within the 
organisation end thus enable them to exploit now opport initiea in 
future. 

Communication 

At a time of constant and ^a«rating change it is impossible 
to over-^treta the imporv ,f coTmif.tment at all levels. But 

commi-cment roust be positivex., communicated if it is to be 
effective. 

Conveying the right message, at the right r.ime, an J by the right 
mothoG, not o.ay avoi^is practical errors but also encourages 
stiiff to d^v«lcp their own commitioent to coping with change. 
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Wii;h this in mindi aud with the additional objective of assessing 
sta££ training needs arising from the changes, we set up a far- 
reaching staff attitude survey, to find out exactly what our 
staff thought and felt - and feared - about the changes which lay 
ahead. The survey covered a sample of 2,000 out of our 50,000 
staff in the noniestic Banking Division, which itself was 
undergoing a viiajor retsx.ru'cturing . 

The survey explained what was happening and asked what people 
felt about the level of caiununicatxon on the subject, hcv well 
they understood the new structur^-j, tUeir attitude to change i*. 
general, their degree of wrk satisfaction, how they viewed their 
working environment, the.'.iT feeling about their own careers and 
prospects, including their level of knowledge about company 
training, and a number of other points. 

TWe uata were then suminarised in a booklet, distributed to 
everyone in the Division and reactions to the booklet were then 
fed back to us. The fir.s^ thing to em&rge was that people did 
not like the style of the booklfetl We had tried to make it easy 
ICO read but it transpired that people actuaJ.ly wanted more 
detailed tnfomation about the si^rvey. We hJive now decided that 
fu^ur-y surveys should be followed by publication of the detailed 
findings. 

But more 9er:cu6ly, the survey and discussions on t^a booklet 
pinpointed a number of areas OAf concern, including the level of 
job satisfaction, the communication of information about the 
ch&n9«, and caresr deveiopwent, including training. 
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Trainings guides gathering dust 

One surprise was the level of ignorance about the opportunities 
for training available within the Bank. Despite copious 
publicity about courses including a comprehensive Guide to 
Training, the information had not reached people. The problem in 
a large organisation is that an enormous amount of paperwork is 
generated and there is a tendency for the Training Guide to 
gather dust in the branch manager's bookcase, failing to reach 
its target. As a result, we are restructuring our guide and 
publicising it more openly and making our circulars more user- 
friendly. The survey and its aftermath have been an important 
milestone in regenerating staff morale and motivation and in 
developing commitment. 

Managing Change - The Human Resource Implications 

So what of the role of training and development? 

That there is no virtue in training for its own sake - only in 
terms of profitability and efficiency has a certain grim logic. 
Training does not stand or fall in its own right and trainers 
delude themselves if they think otherwise. 

Nevertheless, the contribution which training and development can 
make towards the achievement of a company's corporate objectives 
and thereby its greater profitability, is enormous, and the 
overwhelming majority of recent research shows that it is the 
companies which commit significant resources to training which 
are the successful ones. 

This fact is central to NatWest's commitment to Human Resource 
Development, and over the past two years we have made far- 
reaching changes to our systems of recruitment, selection, 
assessment, training and development. 

And there are overwhelming reasons for doing soj- 

Birst there is a diminishing school-leaver and graduate 
market 20% down over the last decade. 

Secondly the financial services market for good people is 
growing, at least by a% per annum for graduates and probably 
even more for good school-leavers. 
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- Thirdly we need to develop our best young people in different 
ways. Traditional bankers have tended to be task -orientated , 
reactive and judgemental. We still need some of these 
valuable traits, but our Managers in the future will have to 
be pro-active, innovative, able to do deals and close sales, 
fast on their feet, alive to business opportunities and so on. 
Hence the need for better training and development, and 
starting younger . 

we need to recruit sufficient better people, retain a higher 
proportion of such people, and develop them for wider career and 
business needs faster than before. So, two years ago we 
instituted a new Management Development Programme. 

Although this is not the only route to management in National 
Westminster, it lies at the core of our management development. 
It is geared to identifying future managerial talent and to 
providing relatively early training and development opportunities 
for recruits, in the past, we have tended to leave such 
opportunities until rather late in a person's career, in 
addition, we are trying to provide more opportunities for older 
staff with management potential. 

The Management Development Plan starts with a detailed selection 
process, involving psychometric tests, interviewing and other 
devices, leading to accelerated training for those accepted, zig- 
zagging people through a variety of real jobs faster than they 
would otherwise experience. The plan is based on assessment 
centre and personal development training programmes. 

The Assessment Centres examine leadership potential, problem 
solving ability, interpersonal skills and basic skills in oral 
and written communication and personal lea- .g programmes, which 
last between 6 and 24 months, depending on ^ i needs identified 
in stage one. These take place at work . Luch person is provided 
with a Personal Development Advis. - a mentor, counsellor and 
coach - and learns both on-the-job and through personal learning 
packs and self-paced open learning materials for use in the 
trainees' own time in the workplace. Once the trainees have 
reached an agreed stage in this process they are are recommended 
for further assessment. 
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The programme was introduced only two years ago but over 2,000 
are already going through the system. The really important thing 
about the new system is that the emphasis is not on a meritocracy 
or the creation of the elite, but on creating a process which 
anyone can go through, provided they have ability and potential. 

The world is changing and we must change with it - "survival is 
not compulsory I" 

As far as training is concerned, we are now investing more 
resources than' ever before. But it ic not just a question of 
throwing money at the problem. We are filling key appointments 
with professional trainers working to an annually approved and 
assessed management plan. 

The 7 point plan aims to:- 

1. Ensure that the training function is involved at the 
outset in the planning stage of new business initiatives and 
system changes . 

2. Continue to provide centrally-managed training support to 
the Group as a whole so as to achieve maximu-n efficiency in 
meeting corporate objectives. 

3. Provide training consultancy services at senior levels 
throughout the Group. 

4. Co-ordinate the work of trainers in all Divisions of the 
Group so as to ensure adherence to Group training policy and 
avoid duplication of effort. 

5. Improve the skills of training staff at all levels. 

6. Decentralise more of t'le routine and structured tadc 
training by the prov:f,ion of Distance Learning - notably 
Computer Based Training. 

7. Validate and evaluate existing training programmes so as 

to ensure their continued cost-effectiveness and relevance to 
the needs of Line Management, anC their congruence with the 
needs of the job-holders. 
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The sixth point in our plan is the provision of more distance 
learning, particularly through computer based training. The 
Group has been engaged in distance learning since the mid-1970s 
when in-branch traning kits were introduced to replace certain 
central residential courses. These were paper-based and of 
limited value, partly because their success was very difficult to 
monitor. 

so in 1983 we did a feasibility study into distance learning and 
as a result set up a two-year project the following year to -est 
the applications of computer based training. We looked mainly at 
the highly structured parts of our central training which seemed 
highly adaptable to CBT; information about safe custody, taking 
security and certain aspects of lending. 

Encouraging result 

The results were very encouraging indeed. The training was more 
acceptable to people, retention rates were higher and they 
enjoyed doing the training. Many people could not be torn away 
from the terminals once they had started I 

We have now introduced this scheme much more widely, and have set 
up a^ network of some 250 workstations, with the aim that no 
students will be more than 30 minutes from a learning centre. 
We are also extending the CBT coverage to other aspects of our 
training programmes. By the end of next year, we reckc. we will 
have converted something like 30 percent of our centrally 
delivered training to CBT. Clearly, there are implications in 
this for our trainers. We now have less need for J:he traditional 
tutors, performing in front of a class, but a much greater need 
for specialists, particularly courseware writers, in our central 
department. Consequently, some of the old jobs are being run 
ciown and being replaced by the new jobs. We have had no 
redunc ncies because, to far, we have had ho carry both syst.ims 
alongside each other and trainers are themselves re-training to 
take on new roles. 
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Trainers more profesaional 



training department is also affected by our desire to become 
professional on all fronts - not simply in the manufacture 



The 

more pro 

of distance learning 



If we pride ourselves on being a truely professional 
organisation, then our human resource development function must 
be as professional as any other specialist function in the Bank. 
If our training provision is genuinely congruent with corporate 
objectives then we in turn must be accountable for what we do. 

Training is now a budget item that demands focus and we must be 
prepared to be questioned accordingly on whether the training is 
effectively controlled and managed, whether it reflects the 
Bank's business goals and objectives, how much is costs, the 
return on training expenditure and whether knowledge and skills 
are being transferred most effectively and efficiently. Finally, 
we will be asking if training is managed to increase or optimise 
profitability. 

In facing such penetrating questions it is encouraging to find 
trainers themelvea are warming to the notion that they too 
are accountable and must be prepared to be assessed as to the 
quality of their product. 

To help us answer these questions we have changed our trainig 
policy from one of drafting in line managers for a two or three 
year tour of duty as trainers, to one of recruiting highly 
specialised trainers into key posts, to carry out research and 
development, training needs analysis, training audit and 
similar functions while still retaining experienced line bankers 
for tutorial roles and training management generally. 
Development of CBT courseware is, of course, justone such 
function. It is quite clear to us that training is becoming a 
much more professional and expert activity and so far, we have 
recruited several such experts from outside the Group. 
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Finally, with the help of these experts, we are setting up 
syatems to monitor the effectiveness of training to ensure that 
the questions posed about the training function are accurately 
answered. We are particularly interested in trying to gauge the 
cost of training, down to unit costs per student, so that we can 
get sonie idea of how cost effective our policies are for the 
Group, and to enable us to be much more accurate and objective in 
arbitrating between conflicting training priorities. 

To conclude, recent years have witnessed major changes in the way 
most companies are being managed. Beyond the obvious problems of 
run-downs and redundancies, there is evidence of better 
management, both in achieving improved operational effectiveness 
and in the involvement of subordinates - the management of 
people . 

Such changes have not emerged by chance. Rather, as 
organisations have moved from the affluent sixties to the 
turbulent eighties, facing change at an ever-increasing rate, 
they have had to put more real decision-making into the hands of 
those at the sharp exid of the business. 

Debates about corporate culture - you have only to read "In 
Search of Excellence" and "The Winning Streak" - are essentially 
debates about the balance between operational autonomy, corporate 
coherence and effectiveness within a turbulent business 
environment, but above all else, they are about leadership and 
example . 



To be sure, some of our best companies invest a great deal in the 
development of their managers, and some of our best companies are 
outstandingly well led. But, if you look at the norm, we as a 
nation still cling to the belief, quite illogically and 
unreasonably, that good people will make out in the end, simply 
because they are good and for the most part can learn by doing. 
That sounds suspiciously like amateurism, and the international 
competitive world of today is most definitely no place for 
amateurs . 
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We in National Westminster regard training and development as a 
process which needs to be managed in a professional and business- 
like way. It must be cost-effective and it must be accountable. 
It should contribute to the wealth, in the widest sense, of the 
individual, the Bank and the community at large. 

Finally, there is a need for change in the status of the training 
and development function itself. Such a change cannot be brought 
about if we do not regard and treat the providers of learning - 
whether they are teachers in schools, lecturers in higher 
education, faculties in business schools or trainers in companies 
- as people engaged in work of high importance, whose 
responsibilities are often daunting, of whom a great deal is 
expected and required, and to whom equivalent respect and reward 
should be accorded. 

Trainers have a prestigious and crucial role to play. Let us 
take pride in what we do - and do it well. 
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